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MOTIVE POWER IN THE CHURCH. 


BY REV. A. D. MAYO. 


Ir the “Cunard Line” were building an improved ocean 
steamer for the navigation of the Atlantic, the first item of 
improvement would be in the motive power. The radical 
question would be, to generate steam by some better meth- 
od; to economize in fuel ; to fashion the boilers and the con- 
necting machinery in a way that would ensure the greatest 
amount of motive power with the greatest saving of space 
and least danger of collapse. An architect who should ex- 
haust his invention on an elaborate arrangement of the cab- 
ins and state-rooms, leaving the ship to sail by inspired or 
accidental gusts of wind, would soon come to grief. There 
might be a motive power so weak that it would be only suffi- 
cient for holiday purposes, to move the great ocean monarch 
gracefully about in the harbor, while the first roll of the 
mighty Atlantic would take her out of the control of the 
helmsman, and leave her a portentous drifting spectre steam- 
er, beckoning destruction from every gale. Or while, as in 
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so many of our river and coast-wise steam craft, the ship 
might be a fairy palace in outward beauty and convenience, 
the motive power might be so unmanageable and explosive, 
and the general police so shiftless, that men would always 
travel in her at the risk of life. Every passenger who crosses 
the English Channel in one of the clumsy sea monsters that 
wallow about in that turbulent ferry curses the ship in which 
he is so uncomfortable ; but the Channel steamers neither 
blow or burn up nor sink: and America is full of mourning 
households from which some beloved member has been 
snatched by the tragedy of our blazing, exploding, or col- 
liding wrecks. 

Every Christian church must have a motive power. How- 
ever excellent its social material ; however great its oppor- 
tunity ; however elaborate its superficial arrangements for 
work ; however accomplished its ministry, — there must be 
one force that bears the same relation to its whole life as the 
steam power to the steamer. And that motive power, like 
the steam power, must be carefully furnished and properly 
built up in the centre of the whole organization. There 
must be a well understood method of generating and supply- 
ing this power; an organism through which it can reach 
every portion of the fabric; a safeguard against all dangers 
of over or under action. And the great interest of the body 
must be concentrated on this spiritual motive power as the 
sole assurance of success in the highest human enterprise, — 
the creation of a real Christian church. 

The whole experience of Christendom points to one motive 
power without which no church of Christ can abide: and 
that is Christian piety, consecration to God and Christ. No 
church or denomination ever succeeded or can succeed in 
any other way. Enthusiasm for reformed doctrine, for lib- 
erty of thought, for philanthropic activity, for social and zs- 
thetic advancement, for scholarship in the clergy and culture 
in the people, lasts while these valuable elements of church 
life are the especial characteristics of some denomination. 
But, sooner or later, all such partial reforms become the 
common property of the whole church, and the bodies that 
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have been living out of their advocacy must now fall back 
upon the one common motive power of Godliness, or dry up 
and perish. And the present age is characterized by the 
ease with which local superiority is appropriated by the 
whole community. Every great church in America is now, 
in its own way, adopting and utilizing the latest inspiration 
of all the rest. Even the Unitarian Church, the least popu- 
lar of all, has perhaps done most of any American church, 
within the last half century, to enrich theology, stimulate 
individual and congregational freedom, and inspire to good 
works. Its work is seen everywhere in the land, and it is 
the greatest proof of its fidelity that its present distinction 
in all these particulars is now plausibly denied by half a 
score of denominations that are falling into line with the 
advancing spirit of Christ in modern times. So, to the Uni- 
tarian Church, as to every other, the radical duty of the hour 
is to look to its motive power, and ask if this is sufficiently 
intense and well adjusted to the whole organism to bear it 
on, as a great and growing church of Christ, through the 
stormy seas and high winds of the fearful days in which 
we live. 

No church can abide that is not filled, inspired, held 
together, and propelled by a mighty spirit of religious life. 
And the religious life that can alone sustain a Christian 
church is an inspiration from a profound faith in the Chris- 
tian religion. There is a lofty and beautiful sympathy and 
adoration for an idealized spirit of nature ; a mystic blending 
of personal life in the life of an impersonal soul of the uni- 
verse ; an intense eagerness for the scientific investigation 
of theology that almost approaches religious devotion; a ge- 
nial interest in social union; a burning zeal for miscellaneous 
philanthropies that meliorate the outward life of all men, — 
which at times is mistaken for this power of Christian Godli- 
ness. They are all but phases of that one central spirit: the 
bays and inlets and tidal rivers; and, though the dwellers 
upon their shores may fancy that they are the sea, yet all 
draw their life from the ocean, and rise and fall with its ebb 
and flow. The peculiarity of all these substitutes for Chris- 
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tian piety is that, cut off from the great fount of supply, they 
gradually contract, leave the soul open to all the exclusive, 
perverse, varying tendencies of individual experience and 
social cliques, and finally leave any organized body of men 
constructed about them to disintegration, and each man and 
woman shelved on the sand-bar of his or her personal con- 
ceit. 

Christian Godliness or piety or consecration, as we choose 
to call it, has the supreme advantage of combining all that is 
valuable in every other form of religious enthusiasm, and, 
beyond that, growing in the soul and society with a force 
peculiar to itself. No deistic or rationalistic or transcen- 
dental philosopher has ever soared to such heights of com- 
munion with God as are lifted above the clouds in the New 
Testament and the history of the Christian Church in all 
ages of Christendom. And no faith has raised the ignorant 
and vulgar masses so near to a high apprehension of a spirit- 
ual God as the faith in Christ. Few minds can sustain them- 
selves in the celestial attitude of purely spiritual communion 
with an all-pervading spirit that has no incarnate representa- 
tive of himself accessible to all men. Pantheism and mate- 
rialism, like bottomless abysses, yawn on either side of every 
soul that tries this perilous experiment of projecting itself, at 
one leap, into the bosom of the Almighty. Only half a doz- 
en inspired prophets and saints of Judea kept themselves 
above the national tendency to idolatry. And not a score of 
the great men in modern days who have gone off in the 
search for God outside the Christian track have ever come 
back to us. A Christian church must be gathered about the 
feet of the Lord Jesus Christ as the visible presence and 
incarnation of God’s everlasting love for man. That divine 
personality is the bond of union by which its members are 
held together. In loving the Christ they cease to despise, 
hate, criticise, avoid, or suspect each other: all find the best 
and deepest of each other in that glowing love of the Mas- 
ter. 

The love of Christ is the providential training school for the 
love of the Father, the all-inspiring Spirit of Infinite Love 
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revealed and manifested through him. In his thought, faith, 
example, life, and death, in his divine personality which is 
the basis of all these, we read off, one by one, the lineaments 
of God’s almighty benignity, and are lifted, as by celestial 
arms, into communion with the one Spirit that fills the uni- 
verse. And in the life in Christ is found alone that emanci- 
pation from our own narrow personality, which is the soul of 
true intellectual liberty ; for what we proudly call our “ indi- 
vidualism” is often the destruction of true freedom of the 
soul. No religion but that which goes forth from Jesus 
Christ has been able to hold masses of men up to perma- 
nent love of man as man. In the Saviour of men the per- 
fect relation of the humblest man to Almighty God is first 
revealed. All un-Christian systems of faith, in ancient or 
modern days, dwindle to the possession of little cliques of 
illuminati, less and less vitally connected with the masses of 
mankind. In Christ the Christian Church beholds God in 
man and man in God; and Christian piety, consecration, en- 
thusiasm, as naturally flows downward and outward from that 
faith to bless and unite and exalt society out to the ends of 
the earth as it soars and loses itself in rapturous communion 
with the God “whom no man hath seen.” It is vain to spec- 
ulate in the face of facts. No Christian church can live that 
has not the Christian spirit or life of Godliness as its indwell- 
ing soul. The noblest old church in the most eminent cir- 
cles of religious respectability cannot long resist the disinte- 
gration of its absence. The most exciting and triumphant 
gatherings of people about a favorite teacher, in old or 
new communities, without this principle of life will be but 
the mustering of the crows in autumn, —a prodigious caw- 
ing and fluttering, followed by a scattering of each winged 
prophet towards the vanishing point of his own horizon. 
Every great division of the Christian Church has recog- 
nized this fundamental motive power, and, in its own way, 
provided some method of generating piety and educating the 
people into it. In the primitive church the personal recol- 
lections and traditions of the crucified and risen Christ fur- 
nished a constant inspiration and held the disciples together. 
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The Catholic, Greek, and, generally, the ritualistic and state 
churches, have provided for this in their form of worship. 
Worship, the exercise and education of the people in reli- 
gious consecration, is the great interest in all these churches. 
In the Protestant evangelical bodies that have rejected sacra- 
mental ritualism, the same want is amply provided for by a 
great arrangement of prayer, conference, and revival meet- 
ings ; the whole force of the church being concentrated upon 
times and seasons of peculiar consecration. It is not easy to 
decide which method is the most effective. Certainly none 
of these bodies can well claim precedence over its neighbor 
for loftiness of individual character, depth of piety, or conse- 
cration to what is seen to be the truth. 

It is easy to point to the excesses of this religious feeling 
in all these bodies. No fanaticism has been so destructive, 
no bigotry so hateful, as that which has raged in all these 
churches, unless it has been that malignant fanaticism of 
atheism which has plunged every community under its power 
into anarchy, and twice within a hundred years revealed a 
glimpse of opening hell to devoted Paris. Religious fanati- 
cism is the most dangerous of human delusions, because reli- 
gious faith is the summit of human glory. A sentiment of 
love to God and Christ powerful enough to do what Christian 
faith has done for this world during the last eighteen centu- 
ries is a force whose perversion will desolate the nations. 
Yet we do not learn that the people of Chicago have resolved 
to live without fire this year because their city was burned 
last year; and the church that is afraid of Christian piety 
and enthusiasm because of the excesses of fanaticism and 
bigotry will soon become an icicle pendant upon the eaves of 
God’s temple, awaiting a rise of the thermometer to melt 
away and disappear. Doubtless the changing times and new 
social conditions demand constant change in the modes of 
generating and the machinery for working this motive power, 
and the broad religion of Christ opens into the largest liberty 
in such emergencies. But woe to the church or denomina- 
tion that fancies it can live, much less grow, upon anything 
save a deep, full, ever-renewed, and ever-expanding religious 
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life proceeding from an ever-deepening comprehension of its 
communion with the life of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

If every great church in Christendom is constantly exer- 
cised by a fear of the decay of piety, and makes perpetual 
effort to renew its motive power, there can certainly be no 
harm in the Unitarian Church instituting a similar inquest. 
It may turn out that the cure for some evils that now vex and 
confuse us is not to be found in any strange or sensational 
panacea, but in a return to the universal law of success for 
all churches that wish to endure. 

The Unitarian body in New England retained the evan- 
gelical religious cultus for a generation after its doctrinal 
separation from the Congregational Orthodox body. The 
piety of Channing, Ware, Allen, the Peabodys, the whole 
race of venerable clergymen who led our churches thirty 
years ago, and of the leading Christian people in those con- 
gregations, was not essentially different from that which is 
now found in the progressive wing of all the evangelical Prot- 
estant churches. The combination of this devout and fervent 
spirit with an enthusiastic love for Christian liberty made a 
type of religious character the most winning ever seen in 
the American church. But, unfortunately, as we believe, 
these reformed churches almost universally gave up all or- 
ganic methods of developing the spiritual devout life. The 
Sunday school, as we remember it in our youth, was rather a 
Biblical school than a children’s church, and was regarded in 
many quarters with ill-concealed suspicion. The old severe 
and somewhat mechanical prayer meetings and family wor- 
ship fell into disuse, and nothing came up to take their place. 
The revivals with which the new orthodox churches in all 
these towns were inaugurated were often of a character to 
disgust these people still more, and repress every attempt at 
public expression of devotion. The form of worship was the 
dryest and coldest,—the old Puritanic form, with the old 
Puritanic fire that once stood for the church stove in mid- 
winter gone out. What wonder that the second generation 
of Unitarian clergy fell into an overweening conceit of ele- 
gant scholarship, polished sermonizing, and elaborate moral- 
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izing. Our early recollections of the young Unitarian min- 
isters of thirty years ago is full of this experience ; and while 
the critical spirit and fastidious literary taste of our churches 
was stimulated, the deep fountains of piety and consecrated 
Christian life were slowly drying up. 

Out of this intermediate state a portion of the young clergy 
of twenty years ago burst forth in search of life. One class, 
perhaps the most spiritual-minded, under the lead of Emer- 
son, Parker, and the new German translated theological lit- 
erature, passed into an experience greatly resembling the 
Quakers. An intense desire for communion with “The 
Spirit,” an impatience of all organizations, forms, and state- 
ments of belief, even a rejection of the authority of Christ 
as a hindrance to the direct approach to God, was the fea- 
ture of this movement. Had our elder clergy better under- 
stood this movement as an inevitable longing of the body 
for a deeper religious life, it might have been kept within 
Christian channels, and not driven off into the wild, exagger- 
ated, even pantheistic regions where so many of its disciples 
are now wandering outside the church of Christ. As it was, 
it doubtless was an attempt at a deeper experience of vital 
religion. It has enriched the body with a more varied form 
of worship, and introduced meetings for prayer and confer- 
ence into our conventions and some of our churches. But 
every attempt to deepen the piety of the churches by with-, 
drawing from Christ, the divine example of a devout life, is at 
last a failure. This “transcendental” movement has already 
spent its force, having lodged its prominent leaders outside 
the pale of any form of Christianity, while more than one 
new prophet has lost sight of the God he abandoned his 
Saviour to worship. 

A larger body of our people plunged into the rising “reform 
agitations ”” in search of new religious life. They found abun- 
dant employment in the opening scenes of the great revolu- 
tion ; and, generally, the Unitarian body was not behind any 
denomination in illustrious services during the war. Every 
church, too, is now rejoicing in some energetic man or wom- 
an, possibly in a group of such, who were led in that awful 
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season into the deep places of Christian experience and came 
home to consecrate their lives to thorough Christian living 
and working. They are probably the leading young people, 
who can be relied on, in all our churches. 

But, meanwhile, we have taken no efficient steps even to 
encourage and organize the visitations of God’s spirit that 
have come to us. A perverse notion that piety is simply a 
matter of private, half-conscious inspiration, and must not 
be brought down to the every-day life of the church, and a 
childish horror of fanaticism and bigotry are fast making us 
the least devout and the narrowest of all Christian bodies. 
While every other church is softening to our theology and 
drifting towards our best ideas of Christian conduct, we 
appear to be alarmed at their approach, and keep ourselves 
away from any great concentrated effort to welcome that new 
era of devotion which will do more to bring about the true 
union of churches than all the theological hair-splitting or 
platform-making of the century. 

And now, in common with every Christian church, from 
the Catholic to the Quaker, we are menaced with the spirit 
of materialistic science and secular socialism that is the mod- 
ern type of Satan, the common enemy of the human race. 
The skepticism that is now to be met in our churches is not 
the devout deism or the pious mysticism of twenty years ago, 
but too often a cold-blooded, defiant, contemptuous attempt 
to dislodge the divine element from nature and society, even 
emptying man himself of God and spiritual life. He must be 
blind who does not see this destructive spirit in our societies 
and our schools ; even in the pulpit undermining the faith of 
the young in anything that can be called religion. Nature is 
a pure mechanism propelled by an impersonal force. Man is 
the highest result of a “development” that begins from be- 
neath, with no “above” beyond the transient upper wave of 
nervous sensibility we falsely name the spirit. Society and 
government are purely “secular,” owing no allegiance to God, 
responsible for nothing but to keep people out of the hands 
of the police. All the ecclesiastical machinery of the ortho- 
dox bodies does not suffice to keep their societies clear of 
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this atheistic drift; for it clogs their operations and in a 
thousand ways insinuates itself into their organizations. But 
we have no ecclesiastical wali that cannot be jumped by any 
lively spiritual acrobat who desires to come to us; and our 
present “ policy” seems to have but one essential point, — to 
cast nobody out that can be induced to stay. 

So there is only one way to save our churches from de- 
struction by this madness of materialism and secularism, 
intensified by the temptations of our new American life. We 
cannot reason it out of its disciples, because their funda- 
mental philosophy is an impeachment of the religious or spir- 
itual consciousness on which both religious faith and theo- 
logical science repose. A man who has put that witness out 
of court has put on a pair of green spectacles through 
which he reads nature, man, history. Such a presupposition 
is an utter disqualification for reading the Bible, and makes 


"a good deal of our vaunted liberal study a carricature of 


“scientific” investigation. “Work,” so much in vogue, will 
not help us; for a man or a church can bury itself mountain 
deep under the restless activity for a purely secular philan- 
thropy which only touches on the outward life and scornfully 
ignores the deeper needs of the soul. 

Our only defense against this epidemic of the churches is 
a new effort at a devout life and experience of Christian con- 
secration. In the most distracted church there is a body, 
however small, of fervent, pious, longing Christian people. 
Too often now they are doing nothing in concert, lamenting 
the state of disintegration and skepticism about them, or 
contemplating a speedy withdrawal to other churches. If 
they can unite with their minister, or, if he is out of sympa- 
thy with them, among themselves, and institute some natural, 
vital, regular way of meeting each other for prayer, the study 
of the gospel of Christ, interchange of religious experience and 
helpfulness in the Christian life, they will at once be felt as a 
wall of defense against the unbelief and ungodliness about 
them. They need not give battle or worry or assert them- 
selves over anybody. But if they can go on, month by 
month, in a life of devout Christian living, using the Sunday 
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school and the sacraments as a lever, they can renovate 
the church ; make it impossible that an unchristian ministry 
should be acceptable; heal the divisions in the congrega- 
tion ; and kindle a fire that shall thaw the whole body out of 
the cold and contentious state which now we all deplore. 

Our vaunted principle of religious freedom can destroy as 
well as save us. If it means Christian consecration as well, 
the right of an earnest soul in search of truth and God and 
the divine life to go to the great revelations in nature and 
the Scriptures without the hindrance of infallible creeds and 
priesthoods, with the right to the sympathy of the Christian 
people in such a career, it will mightily build us up. But if it 
means the right of any unconsecrated man to make a new 
religion for himself, and to proclaim and to live out his crude 
conceit in the places of authority in our churches, it will be 
our bane: as anarchy is the end of all liberty that comes 
from selfishness. We have set up a glorious ideal, —the 
ideal of Christ himself: that we will open our doors and 
windows and invite all men to come in to our feast. But if 
we have no feast, and invite “the weak in the faith” only to 
“doubtful disputations,” we shall simply be covered with an 
avalanche of the skepticism and worldliness we are too fee- 
ble to resist. It was safe for Jesus to summon all men to his 
discipleship, even to tolerate a Judas among his apostles ; for 
there was a divine life at the centre that exposed all sin and 
unmasked all hypocrisy and polarized all skepticism in its 
neighborhood. And just as far as our churches, or our de- 
nomination, are glowing with the celestial faith in Christ 
can they bear this sort of our-door life that is declared to be 
our grand superiority to all the churches. Liberty in the 
church is the same as liberty in the state. In the hour of 
rebellion the government of the United States was compelled 
to violate every law of constitutional liberty to save the na- 
tion’s life. No state or church is bound by any principle, 
human or divine, to submit to: destruction to vindicate an 
abstract idea. Our large liberty will simply make us ridicu- 
lous unless we can awaken a fervor of religious life that shall 
bring every man that enters it into a new religious climate 
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which can be relied on as an alterative for every form of 
worldliness, skepticism, and sin. 

An experience of eighteen years in the mission field, out 
of New England, has convinced us that the doubtful success 
of our labors there is chiefly due to this lack of consecrated 
Christian piety, both in our societies and missionaries, It is 
not so much more money or more men as. more of the gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ and the power of godliness that we must 
have. Our original societies. that were established by men 
who went forth in the simplicity and faith of Christ’s law of 
liberty and love have survived all changes, rise out of the 
wrecks of civil war, and grow with a vitality that cannot be 
destroyed. And every new movement that comes up in such a 
spirit lives and finds all the money it needs. Chicago “draws 
at sight” on the body because we believe in the spiritual 
eonsecration of the foremost men and mangers of that great 
mission. In every new group of people gathered about one 
of our missionaries is one little band of prayerful, earnest, 
thoroughly consecrated Christians. Around them is gath- 
ered a larger body of worldly people who are disposed to like 
the movement and may be converted to real liberal Chris- 
tians. And outside of all hovers the cloud of restless, skep- 
tical, contentious spirits that are found in every new com- 
munity. The church will live or die, according as one or 
the other of these groups is brought to the front and leads 
the movement. If the minister ties himself to the Christian 
people of the church, and toils to consolidate them, to put 
them into the Sunday school, to set all the tides running 
towards that centre, either he, or some good man after him, 
will establish there a church that cannot be moved. If he 
becomes a pleasant hanger-on upon the palaces of a few 
rich, worldly, or accomplished parishioners, his church will be 
only the stimulant of a social ambition it cannot satisfy, and 
his patrons one by one will switch off into larger and more 
fashionable communions. If he only aims to catch the ear 
of the outer crowd by an aimless declamation on “ liberty,” 
and a constant, sharp critique on the shortcomings of the 
religious people and institutions of the place, he will “find 
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his portion with the unbelievers,” and the unbelievers. will 
finally starve him out and’ cast him off for a new sensation. 
The West is full of devout, hard-working missionaries of the 
Catholic and Protestant evangelical faith who build up great 
churches in waste places by such toils and sacrifices of min- 
ister and people as we have not begun to comprehend. The 
people sustain them, not because they believe all or very 
much of their theology. The leading people of the West pre- 
fer our statements of Christian belief. But we have not yet 
convinced them that we are in earnest, that our belief is mar- 
ried to faith, that we have a clench on the gospel of Christ 
that cannot be broken. If we can hush our mutual recrimi- 
nations and live out of a deeper and more Christian life, our 
missions will grow as fast as we can take care of them. If 
not, our blessed faith will be seen chiefly as it modifies the 
creed and enlarges the polity of the established churches of 
the West. 

They who feel the imperative need of such a “revival of 
religion” in our Unitarian body are not bound to produce a 
perfect method for its organization. Piety cannot be made 
to order, neither will it come at any sentimental platform 
call. It comes to a soul, a church, or a denomination in the 
same way. First, let every man and woman who longs for 
such a revealing of spiritual life take himself, herself, the fam- 
ily in which they live, in hand. Second, let all like-minded 
people form a union in every church for religious, devotional, 
Christian life; not a “radical” or a “ scientific” club, good as 
they may be, but a circle of people who hunger and thirst 
after Christ and his glorious life of love to God and man. A: 
simultaneous movement of this kind would be itself such an 
awakening of attention to our real needs as would set all 
serious people thinking and feeling after the best way of ex- 
pression for the new life. In time improved ways of organ- 
izing such agencies into our church life would come to us; 
for the spirit of God leads into truth and helps all sincere 
souls to instruments to do their work. The church that 
becomes known for a devout, unselfish, consecrated spirit 
will insensibly become a leader of churches. The conference 
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that most earnestly embraces this movement will become the 
leader of the body. And the time will come when this ris- 
ing spirit of holy, humble seeking for God’s blessing and 
Christ’s fellowship will hush the melancholy song of cheap 
adulation and mutual admiration that is the tragedy of our 
great conventions and anniversaries and offers us to the ridi- 
cule even of the secular press, always alive to the overdoing 
of a good thing. Our work in the church of America need not 
be accounted done. If we perish, it will be by suicide. But 
we can live, as all other churches live, only by getting ever 
nearer to the great Head of the Church, and in a deeper fel- 
lowship with the divine spirit, at once ennoble our philanthro- 
py, consecrate our learning, hallow our liberty, and exalt our 
piety to ever-growing communion with the spirit of the liv- 
ing God. 


THE NEED OF A GREAT THOUGHT. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


“ GIVE me,” said Herder in the weariness of his last ill- 
ness, “a great thought that I may quicken myself with it.” 
At such a time, when everything else is fading and passing 
from us, it is a gain unspeakable to have within the soul itself 
a great thought which cannot fade or pass away. So in all 
the great moments of life, in the highest transport of success, 
or amid the trials which like autumn winds shake off the 
leaves that were the glory and defense of our prosperous 
summer days, it is a joy to have in the soul some great 
thought which may draw us into the inner sanctuary of our 
being where the agitating successes or reverses of life cannot 
come. A thought of this character can belong only to one 
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subject. It can come only from one source. There is no 
substantial comfort or security exeept in the truth, and no 
sustaining, life-giving truth except that which is vitally con- 
nected with the very heart of our religion. In our careless 
moments other things may seem sufficient. At least, they 
may occupy our minds, and for the time put to sleep our con- 
sciousness of the deep, immortal wants of our nature. But 
sooner or later, to all of us, the time comes, when our deeper 
emotions are touched, and the superficial affections and enjoy- 
ments of life are impatiently pushed aside, and we crave a 
deeper faith as the one thing without which we cannot live. 
The cry of the soul is, “Give me faith —not the merely in- 
tellectual belief which is wrought out by logical process of 
thought ; not the mechanical faith of the formal professor of 
religion ; not a distant, shuddering faith in God as the sover- 
eign of a universe which he governs by his laws; but a 
living, loving faith in him as my Father, who knows my 
wants, who hears my cry, who takes pity on me in my weak- 
nesses and sorrows, who will have mercy on me even in my 
sinfulness, and help me when I[‘turn to him.” There are 
times when we, all of us, have felt this longing for a warmer, 
stronger, more vital faith. And it is not merely when we are 
disappointed and saddened. The religion of disappointment 
and sadness, the querulous, repining, sorrowing faith, which 
is gloomily accepted as a last resort when everything else bas 
failed, is at best of a very questionable character. Not mere- 
ly when we are disappointed and saddened, but in all the 
greatest moments of life, when the world is offering to us its 
fairest and best — when we are most alive to all that is rich 
and beautiful, then it is that we feel most keenly the longing 
for something better still. It was not after defeat, but in 
the hour of victory and conquest, that Alexander the Great 
wept, — not because he had failed, but because he had suc- 
ceeded so far that there were no more worlds for him to 


conquer. 
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BY REV. ALBERT REVILLE. TRANSLATED BY CHARLES LOWE, 


In a pretty Protestant village in the north of France there 
lived a few years ago a family that might have been selected 
for a rare model of harmony and affection and morality. The 
name of the family was Mathisom, and it consisted of the 
father and mother, both somewhat advanced in years, and 
two daughters and three sons. The father was a sturdy 
farmer making the most of a place that had been held by his 
ancestors for many generations back. He was also assistant 
to the mayor of the district ; he was member of the Presby- 
terian council and of the consistory, was much esteemed by 
his pastor and by all the best people of the village, and had 
got together by dint of industry and thrift some little prop- 
erty, — and so, with a cheerful temperament, he was having 
a contented and happy old age. The mother was a nice old 
lady, already bent with yéars, but puttered about from morn- 
ing till night looking after the chickens and ducks and tur- 
keys, and attending to the household generally. The two 
older sons, James and Theodore, who were full-grown men, 
had taken on themselves all the hard work of the farm, only 
leaving to their father the general superintendence, which 
the old man very properly refused to give up. The sons had 
nothing showy either in intellect or manners: they simply 
attended faithfully to their business, and their only ambition 
was to have their fields the best cred for in the whole region 
around. Their two sisters, Celine and Georgette, were two 
stout, fresh-looking girls, who helped their mother in the 
house, and sometimes, when occasion required, gave a lift to 
the haymakers and harvesters. They were being honorably 
“courted,” after the style of the country, by two young fel- 
lows of good character, who were aspiring to marry them 
with that real and open affection which belongs to rustic love 
making among the peasants of the north. The family circle 
was completed by the youngest son, named Julien, who was 
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rather delicate in health and somewhat humored by father 
and mother and brothers and sisters. 

The bond which united them all, old and young, was a 
sincere and simple piety, without ostentation or bigotry, and 
all the more substantial that it did not manifest itself much 
in outward formalities, but rather in the whole round of their 
daily life. The whole house was filled with that atmosphere 
of tranquillity and contentment which is so delightful to 
breathe, and which is more often found among farming peo- 
ple than in any other class. 

Sundays, the whole family, with the exception of one of the 
young people, whosever turn it might be to stay and take 
care of the place, would set out together for church. There 
was the father, dressed in his best, with his watch seals dan- 
gling on his large velvet pantaloons ; the mother, in her old- 
fashioned cap, which she never would change for any of the 
modern fashions, and the girls in front of her dressed, ‘of 
course, with a little more style. It was good to see them 
pass along the shady walk of the village on the way to the 
service. In the evening they would have a social gathering 
with their neighbors and relations, sometimes at one house 
and sometimes at another. Mother Mathisom and the girls 
made their excellent cakes and pies for the occasion. The 
elderly ones would have a simple game of cards, the younger 
portion would tell stories or else listen while one of the num- 
ber read a book borrowed from the parish library. The lovers 
would be there among the rest. One bottle of old wine gen- 
erally crowned the evening, and they separated pleasantly, 
wishing each other good-bye till the next Sunday night. The 
mother Mathisom, to be sure, was rather too old for such 
kind of visiting and used to get pretty tired; but she was 
afraid that if it were not for this the young folks might spend 
their evening in the tavern, and said that it was right to have 
a little wholesome pleasure in the life that now is. 

Young Julien seemed poorly fitted by his constitution for 
the rough work of the farm. But the school-master, every 
time he stopped in passing to take a taste of Mathisom cider 
(which had excellent repute), declared that the boy was a 
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young prodigy, a genius in the bud. So the mother Mathi- 
som told her husband that they ought to give him a good 
education such as should fit him to be a school-master too. 
The father made no great objection. The innocent vanity 
of the old couple was gratified by the idea of having their son 
a gentleman and able to talk like a minister ; and when he 
had reached his seventeenth year the lad was sent to a Prot- 
estant normal school that had been established some years 
before in a town a considerable distance away. 

As the reports in regard to his health there were favorable, 
they assented to the suggestion of the principal of the school 
that he should stay on, and Julien remained four years in 
C , and did not return to his native village until he had 
obtained his diploma. 

Great was the joy in the whole household when their Ben- 
jamin came home. The mother especially could not contain 
herself for delight. She asked him a thousand questions just 
for the sake of hearing him speak. The sisters, who were 
soon to be married, were very proud to take his arm in the 
calls which he had to make on the various relatives and 
friends in the town. The father and brothers shared in the 
general joy. 

Julien, in truth, had grown to be a tolerably fine looking 
young man, a little thin, serious, with a mild and thoughtful 
expression tinged with a certain measure of affection ; he was 
dressed in black from head to foot, except his cravat which 
was always white —his manner was a little stiff and pedan- 
tic, but on that very account it made all the more impression 
on the minds of the good peasant people. He spoke slowly 
and sweetly, letting his words fall one by one as if he were 
graciously condescending to reply to those who were speak- 
ing to him. Mother Mathisom admired the way in which he 
sprinkled his conversation with Bible expressions and allu- 
sions. She avowed that he was a real Solomon. 


II. 


It was not long, however, before this bright sky showed a 
cloud. At the end of a day or two Julien took on solemn 
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airs, and began to rebuke all sorts of innocent things as if 
they were most monstrous sins. In short he set himself up 
as a general reformer. When Sunday came and the family 
started for church, he was very much horrified because one 
of the brothers remained at home, which of course was nec- 
essary to take care of the place. The pastor, Vernier, was a 
venerable old man whose preaching was not eloquent, and 
was tinged a little with the optimism that characterized the 
theology of the beginning of the present century, but never- 
theless it was simple and practical and edifying and well 
suited to his congregation. Whithout launching into dogmatic 
discussions, which would have gone over their heads, and 
confining himself to the clear and broad foundation of gospel 
faith, he spoke to those honest people in language consolatory 
and helpful ; he taught them to love their simple life, to rec- 
ognize God in the nature which they could see all around 
them, and to show their love for Jesus Christ by the love they 
had for one another. His parishioners followed with an 
attention that was altogether satisfactory. Father Mathisom 
sitting on the elder’s bench used to listen with all his heart, 
and on the way home always spoke with approbation of the 
minister's sermon. But this Sunday, when he asked his son 
what he thought of the discourse they had just heard, he had 
for a reply these words, spoken in a tone of lofty condemna- 
tion: “ How can you find good in a sermon which had not a 
single word of the ‘ purifying blood’?” The father opened 
his mouth as if to answer, but he said nothing, for he did not 
quite take in what he meant. That night the Sunday even- 
ing reunion was to be at their house. The mother Mathisom 
whenever she made her famous cakes always saved one for a 
poor widow Billarde, her neighbor, reduced to poverty by the 
death of her husband who had left her with a little family on 
her hands so that the parish had to help her. This day when 
Mother M. had finished her preparations, she sent for the 
widow, and taking her to the oven gave her a splendid cake 
smoking hot, and added some pairs of thick woolen stockings 
that she and her daughters had knit on purpose for her. The 
poor woman, overjoyed at the pleasure her children were 
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going to have in eating the cake, burst out with her thanks : 
“Oh how good you are, dear lady, to me and my poor little 
ones! What shall I ever do to repay you?” “Don’t say a 
word, Billarde,” said Mother Mathisom (not meaning any- 
thing but simply to put the widow at her ease), “the good 
God will pay me in your stead.” “Mother!” spoke out 
Julien, who was present at the scene, “do you dare to speak 
thus of the merit of your works?” The good old lady, like 
her husband in the morning, opened her eyes wide, but did 
not really take in the meaning of the speech. 

In the evening, however, it was another thing. Julien was 
sullen and silent ; he hardly replied to the pleasant attentions 
that were paid to him. And after the people were gone his 
mother, with tears in her eyes, asked him if he was tired of 
being in his parents’ house. “It is not that,” replied the 
young man, “ but my soul is troubled at the sight of your 
criminal violations of the Sabbath day. It is the day of the 
Lord, when all your leisure hours ought to be devoted to 
meditation and prayer. You ought to cast into the fire those 
cards, the invention of the devil, and to feed your soul on the 
sweet things of the Law and the Testimony, instead of pol- 
luting it by worldly conversation and reading. My own reso- 
lution is taken in the Lord: either you must wholly change 
the character of your Sunday gatherings, or I never set foot 
in them again.” 

The father and mother looked at each other and said, 
“Heavenly goodness! have we then been doing so great 
wrong!” The brothers and sisters undertook to make some 
explanations to Julien, but he replied to them with such a 
number of passages quoted from the Old Testament that 
they gave it up, saying that they could not discuss with a 
learned scholar like him. Every evening, true to the old 
Protestant custom, the father Mathisom, after supper, would 
read a page or two in a book prepared for the uses of domes- 
tic worship. A few passages from the Bible, a short exhor- 
tation, a prayer in harmony with it — that was the whole, but 
it made a simple, spiritual, and, so to speak, patriarchal family 
service. For the pleasure of hearing her son read, Mother 
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Mathisom proposed that hereafter Julien should be the read- 
er; but he put aside the book they had been accustomed 
to, as containing some pernicious errors, and read directly 
from the Bible the most obscure chapters in the Epistles and 
the Apocalypse, with comments; and then made intermin- 
able prayers, which, contrary to the custom of the reformed 
church, he addressed always and only to Jesus. Almost al- 
ways the sisters and the mother had to strain their eyes ter- 
tibly to keep awake, and the men, tired with the day’s work, 
were fairly off to sleep before he was through. 

Meantime something happened which seemed likely to 
satisfy all their hopes. Ata short distance from the village 
and very near to the Mathisom homestead was a colony suf- 
ficiently large to justify the establishment of a school. The 
formalities for its establishment were complied with, the 
funds assured, the building bought and dedicated, and Julien 
appointed as teacher. The nearness of the school would 
enable him to take his meals and sleep at home, and every- 
thing seemed to contribute to the usual good fortune of the 
Mathisoms. 

But a few days after this was settled the good pastor, who, 
out of friendship for the old gentleman Mathisom, had done 
all he could to bring about the nomination and installation of 
Julien, learned to his amazement that the new teacher 
was everywhere sowing opposition against him; that he ac- 
cused him of being an unbeliever, of not trusting in “the 
blood of the cross,” and that he was declaring that he never 
would put foot in a church that was defiled by rationalism, 
&c., &c. <A little while after this meetings were started 
under the auspices of the zealous young man, at the house of 
a rich widow who had been indoctrinated by him. A num- 
ber of young people, chiefly young women, left the church 
service to attend these meetings and studied to copy through- 
out the language arid manners of the new apostle. Never 
before were heard in the village so many people calling them- 
selves miserable sinners, never were seen so many persons 
apparently satisfied with themselves and in such ill-humor 
towards the rest of the world. 
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The old pastor went to see Julien. He tried to make him 
feel the injustice of these proceedings, and the harm he was 
doing in the parish. But it was labor lost. To all that he 
could say, the young man replied that his Christian con- 
science made it his duty to persevere, and that he could cry 
as St. Paul, “ Woe is me if I preach not the gospel.” 

The fact is that Julien, who had a mind of fair quickness 
and power, but narrow and intense, had been completely 
mastered, during his stay at the normal school, by a dogma- 
tism, English in its origin and spirit, which confounded with 
the religious awakening of which a great number of churches 
in France had a real need, the adoption of an exclusive and 
fierce orthodoxy. He had become a puritan and a formalist, 
and he spoke with as much pleasure as glibness what you 
might call the dialect of Canaan. You could sooner have 
made him believe in the possibility of breathing without air 
than in that of joining true piety to a faith different from 
his own. If to his sincere zeal for propagandism we add a 
large amount of pride, and a great enjoyment in the feel- 
ing that he was exercising a large influence, we shall have 
sufficient explanation of Julien’s conduct and his preten- 
sions. 

The happy days of the Mathisom family were over. The 
breath of discord henceforth prevailed in this house, lately so 
united; the mother and the two sisters, fascinated by the 
resoluteness and by what seemed to them the biblical knowl- 
edge of Julien, after some hesitation declared themselves for 
him. No more happy Sunday evening gatherings. The 
father Mathisom, with deadness in his soul, went alone every 
Sunday to church. He would not hear of such a thing as 
breaking with his pastor, and when his son the school-master 
said to him that he would lose his soul if he continued to 
frequent “the synagogue of Satan,” he simply shrugged his 
shoulders. In short, the good sense of the peasant had 
carried it over the declamations of the pretender. As to the 
two elder brothers, he observed with profound regret that now 
they hardly ever went to divine service, and were ready to 
seize on the smallest pretext to avoid it. “We have too 
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many sermons already at home,” they said one day when he 
spoke to them on the subject. The girls’ lovers, afraid of the 
questions and the dogmatic importunities which were directed 
upon them every time they came to see their betrothed, 
almost ceased their visits, and it looked as if they were in- 
clined quietly to break off their engagement. One Sunday 
evening as the poor old man was alone in the house, while 
his wife and daughters were at the prayer-meeting, he 
thought he noticed that his two oldest boys, who were com- 
ing up the orchard, did not walk as straight as usual. He 
called them to him, and their language and their breath left 
no room to doubt. “James, Theodore,” he exclaimed, “you 
have spent your whole Sunday at the tavern! O God, the 
sorrows for my old age!” 

Soon afterwards his wife and daughters came back in their 
turn, but they did not salute him as was their custom. He 
could not refrain from asking them the reason for this un- 
usual manner of coming in, when Georgette opened the Bible 
and showed him the passage from which her brother had 
been holding forth for more than an hour. It was the pass- 
age John ii. 10: “If there come any unto you, and bring not 
this doctrine, receive him not into your house, neither bid 
him Godspeed,” and the passage had been this evening bad- 
ly enough applied. Then they went to bed, after a prayer 
spoken in a loud tone wherein the Father Mathisom could 
hear them pray that the scales might fall from his eyes, and 
that he might be redeemed from his hardness of heart. He 
could not help saying to himself that the hardest of all the 
hearts in that house that night was not his own. 

Meantime most of the families in the parish were divided 
in just the same way, husbands and wives were disputing to- 
gether, the friendly circles were disturbed ; and what most 
grieved the old pastor was that just in the measure that a 
feverish, excited religiousness seized upon a zealous minority, 
just in the same degree did religious indifference and even 
antipathy to religion make deplorable progress among the 
majority of the people. 
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III. 


The day after the incident we have just described the 
Mathisom family came together at breakfast. The old 
father entered the room last; his venerable countenance 
was altered, and bore the marks of a long, sleepless night. 
When his daughter Celine handed him his usual dish of por- 
ridge, he put it aside, and said, “That isn’t what I want. I 
have something to say to you and the rest. And first to 
you, mother, and to you girls. I want to say that you have 
fooled me long enough with your impertinent sermons. A 
little less talking, if you please, and a little more doing. I 
have known the time when you respected your husband and 
father, and did not treat him like one of the damned. I know 
very well that I am not perfect, and no one joins more seri- 
ously than I every Sunday morning in the confession of sins ; 
but then I want to know which of us all does his whole duty 
for one quarter of an hour together. I know nothing, for my 
part, of all your alembics of devotion; but I know how to 
read, and I have read in the Bible that the Lord Jesus Christ 
said you shall know a tree by its fruits. I call that a good 
saying, and I think of it very often in my orchard. Well, I 
tell you, women, that the fruit you are gathering on the tree 
that has been planted in you lately is bitter and knurly and 
bad! Why, was anybody ever seen to act to a father and 
husband as you acted last night? ... And you, boys, I 
would have you know that I want no drunkards in my house, 
mind you, and that I am master here; and if you choose to 
go any more to pass your evenings in the tavern, you can go, 
but don’t come back here again. I won’t have people in the 
town say that Father Mathisom lets his boys hang about the 
bar-rooms. . . . But it is in regard to you, Julien, it is in re- 
gard to you chiefly that I am heavy at heart. You are more 
learned than I am, and I am not going to amuse myself by 
bandying discussions with you; but there is one thing I have 
got, my son, that you have not, and that is age; and as I 
have said to your mother, you can tell a tree by its fruit. It 
doesn’t need to be a school-master to know whether an apple 
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is good or bad. Well, I say to you that since your return 
you have done nothing but harm here. You have been un- 
grateful to your pastor who was so kind to you and to us; 
you have brought trouble into families, beginning with your 
own ; you are sowing dissension in the whole parish, and I 
see nothing that is improved. It certainly is no improve- 
ment that you get together at the widow’s a parcel of gossips 
who don’t even understand what you are singing to them; 
neither is it any benefit that the parish is what you call 
‘awakened.’ You accuse the pastor of having been asleep, 
and of not regenerating his flock! Good gracious! have you 
tried yourself to regenerate their manners in any particular, 
or have you the notion that you can shake up people as you 
do a measure of wheat when you winnow it to carry to mar- 
ket? Look here, when I was a boy most all the marriages 
in the township were forced marriages ; now if there are any 
such you can count them on your fingers. I know it, for I 
am magistrate. In those days hardly anybody knew how to 
read, and those who knew how never read. Now we have a 
parish library, and we have got to buy some more books 
because there are not enough for the demand. The poor 
used to beg, and their children ran at large. Now we have a 
committee to look after them, and there is no begging any 
more. Drunkenness, which was almost universal, and which 
consequently was little thought of, has come to be con- 
sidered a disgrace. In old times my father used to tell me 
that you could not raise fifty dollars a year in the parish: we 
have founded two schools, rebuilt our church, and we take up 
collections two or three times a year for good institutions 
down yonder. There, tell us now, is all that nothing? But 
then all this has not been the story of a day. Here it is 
thirty years and over that we have been working with our 
brave pastor, who often said to me, dear man, ‘Father Mathi- 
som, we have got to keep on in everything, and we must wait 
patiently to see the good grain we have sown come ripe.’ 
And that is the man whom you call an infidel, —a denier of 
Jesus Christ, when he preaches him to us every Sunday! 
.. . Look here, if you won’t change your tone, you will do 
4 
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me the pleasure to go off by yourself, and not put foot here 
any more. Liberty for all, but liberty for me too; and I 
won’t have the Mathisom house made the pest of the neigh- 
borhood.” 

The old farmer went through all this at a breath, and in a 
tone which did not allow any interruption. The mother and 
daughters burst out crying. Their temporary wrong-headed- 
ness did not hold out before this rude remonstrance of their 
husband and father, whom they had always clung to with 
affection and respect. The two elder sons fumbled their 
pockets with a confused air. Finally James looked up. 
“ Father is right,” said he in a subdued voice. His brother 
made a sign of assent, and both went out. Julien, pale and 
with compressed lips, took his hat to go, saying, “‘ Whosoever 
renounceth not his father and his mother is not worthy of 
me!” As if his father and mother had been telling him for 
their sake to renounce Jesus Christ! At the same time he 
declared his resolution to leave the parental roof. In fact, 
word came that very evening that the rich widow, already 
referred to, had offered him a room in her house; and there 
were plenty of stories that, in spite of the disproportion in 
their ages, they had some thought of marrying each other. 

Father Mathisom did not rest there. The same day he 
went to the parsonage, and after he had told the pastor all 
about what he called his coup d’état, he offered to propose to 
the consistory to revoke the appointment of Julien as teacher 
that had just been made. The pastor, however, declined to 
go that length. He was profoundly adverse to everything 
that seemed like intolerance. After all, Julien was a good 
teacher, and he hoped still that he would get over his foolish 
ways. He had besides a plan of his own, and thought the 
time had come to put it into execution. 

It is needless to say that the semi-persecution of which 
the young teacher seemed to be the victim at the hands of 
his father only increased his prestige among his partizans. . 
But, on the other hand, the vigorous act of Father Mathisom 
had communicated a certain energy to the other heads of 
families; and when the elections for presbyteral council 
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and for the consistory took place, a respectable majority, in 
spite of many intrigues secretly conducted in the other direc- 
tion, declared in favor of the old board, all whose members 
were re-elected, with Father Mathisom at the head. Still, 
however, the schism was not put an end to. It continued 
slowly to make progress.  @ 


IV. 


Pastor Vernier said to himself that after over thirty years 
of ministry, now that he was beset by this enemy whom he 
had not been able to anticipate, and whose power consisted 
largely in the charm of novelty, he did not feel enough activ- 
ity left to make head successfully against him. He had a son 
who had just finished his theological studies and was making 
a tour in Germany previous to returning to his father’s house. 
The father wrote to him to come as soon as he could, and 
when he arrived he explained to him just how matters were 
going. On his application the consistory created a colleague- 
ship for the young man, and he set himself to work with as 
much tact as goodness. 

Arthur Vernier had the advantage over Julien of coming 
later, and of being a finer looking man and much more 
learned. His preaching had all the fervor of youth: it had a 
little scholarly pretension, and was not so clearly understood 
by the people as his father’s was, but the taste which the 
young school-master had developed in the parish for large 
theological words made that help rather than injure his popu- 
larity. It is to be added that he spoke with more urgency 
than was customary in his father’s time of sin, of its powe1 
over us, and of the need of declaring against it war to the 
death. In short, his serious qualities commended him to the 
esteem of all, and his zeal to fulfill all his duties speedily made 
him generally beloved. 

He very soon divined that Julien, entirely sincere as he 
was in his intense narrowness, was nevertheless at bottom, 
without being conscious of it himself, actuated by an imperi- 
ous desire to play a great part and to assert, as they say, his 
personality. He took care not to irritate him. He simply 
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asked him one day if he would not come sometimes to have 
a talk with him, promising that he would go to him in turn — 
telling him that in a village like this it was a great thing 
occasionally to meet one whose conversation was above the 
ordinary level, adding that he had no thought of interfering 
with his views and his religioug, undertakings, and that their 
differences of opinion need % prevent their seeing each 
other with pleasure. 

Julien was greatly flattered by these overtures. His vanity 
to be sure was not lessened, but he could not help owning that 
after all this was a large and noble way of dealing with him, 
especially since, enlightened as to the real opinion of the ma- 
jority of the community by the result of the elections, he could 
not conceal from himself that they had acted towards him with 
great toleration in not insisting upon his dismissal. There 
were moments when he had almost wished they had done so 
if it was only that he might feel more at his ease in his oppo- 
sition. 

Shortly afterwards, Arthur Vernier undertook to reconcile 
him with his father, which he easily accomplished on the 
single condition that he should continue to live away from 
the old home where everything had been brought back to the 
former footing. But he was allowed to come there as often 
as he liked, and Mother Mathisom would willingly have kissed 
the ground where the young pastor trod for bringing back 
her son. The two young men saw each other from time to 
time, and although Julien maintained before the villagers his 
profound horror at the “impious doctrines of the new minis- 
ter,” yet the good people found it hard to understand how he 
could keep company with a man whom he regarded abomin- 
able in the sight of God; so much so that the suspicion 
crossed the minds even of the partizans of Julien themselves 
that there was a bit of exaggeration in his tirades against the 
Verniers. 

Julien was not acquainted with the world. The normal 
school and the village had thus far been the limits of his hor- 
izon. Arthur lent him journals, papers, first political, then 
the religious journals, in which Julien quietly learned that 
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there was something else in heaven and earth besides what 
was contained in the little treatises translated from the Eng- 
lish, from which he had so long drawn his entire nourishment. 
Julien had’ studied a little German at the normal school. 
Arthur lent him a few German books, bearing the names 
which Julien had heard quoted with great praise by the very 
men who had imparted to him their rigorous orthodoxy. He 
read, for example, the works of Neander and of Tholuck, and 
he could not refrain from saying to himself that his old pas- 
tor had never got so far off the track of orthodoxy as these 
learned theologians. How then explain the good reputation 
which they have enjoyed? Had the men who extol them so 
read their writings, or if they had read them, did they under- 
stand them ? 

A little while after this they came openly to talk on dog- 
matic questions. Arthur, who was thoroughly conversant 
with the history of dogmas, while he allowed Julien to say as 
much as he pleased, would quietly slip into his mind a num- 
ber of new ideas, and at last he ventured to show him a 
French work published by a learned professor of Strasburg 
on the theology of the Apostlic age, and to his great joy he 
saw Julien read it with profound attention. 

At the same time that Julien’s mind was being enlarged, 
his experience was developing itself. More than one incident 
occured to teach him that, as Father Mathisom used to say, a 
tree is not to be judged simply by the color of its leaves. 
The rich widow appeared under a less favorable light, when 
he came to see her intimately at her home. She was dry and 
hard, and much more prone to quote St. Paul than to give to 
the poor. Julien was led to say to himself more than once 
that his own good mother, without being so stiff in the doc- 
trine of free salvation, was a great sight more generous. At 
last an unexpected occurrence caused a breach between them. 
The only child of the widow fell into the river not far from 
the mill. Arthur and Julien were walking near by. At the 
cries of the child, who was being carried towards the wheel, 
Arthur, who was an excellent swimmer, jumped into the water 
and brought him home to his mother, while poor Julien, who 
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did not know how to swim and could do nothing at all to- 
wards saving the child, had to content himself with his man- 
ifestations of sympathy standing on the bank. In reality 
what Arthur did was very simple and attended with no dan- 
ger to him, and he said so to any who spoke of it. But with 
the people, who generally do not know how to swim, this 
only gave the effect of an heroic self-abnegation. The widow, 
who had real profound affection for nothing except this child, 
extolled the saviour of the boy to the skies, and gave Julien 
to understand that hereafter she intended to follow the 
teachings of a pastor who risked his life for his flock rather 
than those of a good-for-nothing who could talk finely, but 
when there was anything to be done stood still as a stake. 
Julien saw too that his wealthy hostess was not sorry to have 
so good a pretext for having his chamber back, and for shut- 
ting up her parlor. He found another, but it was smaller and 
not so well situated, and his audience diminished. We will 
not describe in detail a variety of other incidents that all con- 
spired to restore the mind of Julien, which after all was 
healthy enough, and had only been temporarily spoiled of its 
good sense through a too narrow religious direction. We will 
simply give the final result of all by repeating a fragment of 
a conversation that took place between the two young men 
some months after the events we have described. “ Yes, 
Arthur, I see clearly now that the Gospel is not merely a col- 
lection of theological doctrines. I do not know that I 
understand St. Paul as well as I thought I understood him 
not long ago, but it seems to me I understand Christ better. 
Sanctification, the love of God and of our neighbor, the spirit 
of Jesus,—that is the great thing!” “Exactly, my dear 
friend, and we are at length agreed. Yes, sanctification, 
doing good through the love of God, the Father, that Jesus 
has revealed to us in his own pure heart, that is salvation 
begun already on this earth. Why then may we not join our 
efforts to apply a principle so simple and so faithful? You 
are teacher and I am pastor. We need not encroach on each 
other’s province, but we can help each other. The teacher, 
the doctor, the minister, and I would add the lawyer, too, 
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ought to be all alike working for the advancement of God’s 
kingdom. For, believe me, it is not by striving to do at 
whatever cost some other thing than what our profession calls 
us to do that we shall realize the plan of God: it is by doing 
the very best in our power in the line of our profession. 
How much good you can do here as teacher! Don’t confine 
yourself to teaching the children writing and arithmetic. 
Use your influence upon them and their parents for their 
spiritual elevation ; make them acquire a taste for branches 
of knowledge that are within their reach; give them advice, 
both sanitary and moral ; tell them about the composition of 
the soil and of the substantial advantage that a little knowl- 
edge of agricultural chemistry would bring them; read to 
them and make them read good books; in short, kindle in 
your humble village a little flame of intellectual life. Oh, I 
have seen splendid things of this sort in Germany and in 
Switzerland and in Holland. A good teacher is truly an in- 
strument of Providence where he chances to be placed. In 
giving yourself to this noble task you need not speak on re- 
ligious subjects, except when occasion naturally leads to them. 
You must neither seek such occasion nor shun it. But all 
your work will be a witnessing of the Holy Spirit. Let us 
talk about this often together. 

“T have a scheme that I have been long thinking of, and if 
you will help me put it into execution it will bring forth most 
excellent results. During the winter on certain evenings we 
might, in concert with the doctor and one or two other per- 
sons to whom I shall speak, invite all who are so inclined to 
meet with us in the Town Hall. They would let us have it 
for such a purpose. And we will have familiar lectures and 
conversations on all sorts of subjects. Astronomy, physics, 
chemistry, comparative anatomy, geography, history, geology, 
will furnish us subjects enough, — elementary subjects from 
which it is easy to start and rise to the consideration of God. 
The tavern will lose by this plan, and the homes will gain. 
But to carry out this and other things which are to be done I 
need you. The other teacher is too old, and —” 

“ Arthur, I am your man, and you may count on me. And 
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now let me whisper to you to-day, what I pray God I may 
have the courage to speak out loud to-morrow: I have had a 
bad dream — you have gently waked me out of it. Thank 
you!” 





WORKING WITH GOD. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF SPITTA. 


Fortu in God’s name gladly going 
To thy work, with zeal begun, 

In good time thy seed be sowing! 
Whatsoe’er is done is done. 


Leave the distant to His keeping, 
With the nearest do thy best ! 

Without sowing is no reaping ; 
Only busy hands shall rest. 


Danger lies in idly living, 
Health in labor freely done ; 

Sweet of toil is honor-giving 
To the brow, at set of sun. 


Know’st thou not, whate’er the ending, 
Whether failure or success, 

That God’s favor, still attending, 
All good deeds of thine will bless? 


Forth in God’s name gladly going 
To thy work, with zeal begun, 
In good time thy seed be sowing ! 

Whatsoe’er is done is done. 
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THE RELATION OF THE MATERIAL TO 
THE SPIRITUAL. 


BY MRS. L. J. K. GIFFORD. 


Who’ll tell me my secret, 
The ages have kept? — R. W. Emerson. 


THE one great problem of this universe, the solution of 
which has been attempted by sages and philosophers of all 
times, is the mysterious interblending of its two primal or 
elemental forces, mind and matter —the interdependence of 
the material form and the spiritual fact. These forces are in- 
wrought and held together by a law whose tenure is as firm 
and unrelaxing as its nature is subtle and incomprehensible. 
In our own bodies these forces are so curiously inwrought, 
that we cannot explain the simple movement of the hand to 
the head in obedience to our volition. But while we cannot 
explain the mystery, we make daily a conscious use of the 
power which underlies the fact. 

The question which we propose to consider is not “ow has 
God connected these forces, but why and for what purpose 
has he connected them. If Spirit be the highest form of ex- 
istence, why did conscious Spirit embody its thought? Why 
has the Creative Power, which we all acknowledge to be 
spirit given our own spirits (which we also acknowledge) an 
incarnation and material habitation ? 

We have no faith in a theory that matter through some ex- 
treme rarification and sublimation is transformed into spirit, 
nor have we faith in a chemistry of the spiritual elements, 
which through its “atomic theory” could show a union of 
particles in mechanical proportions. But in the belief that 
spirit is abidingly spirit and that matter, though susceptible 
of changes in form, is still inherently itself, it is ours to know 
that through the interaction of these agencies, the highest of 
spiritual achievements may be attained, and the sublimest ex- 
pression thereof be made. 

In contemplating this subject, we may well hearken to the 
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words of the arcient: “Take off thy shoes, for the place 
whereon thou standest is holy ground.” We look upon the 
workings and relations of this law with wonder, admiration, 
and awe, — 
“ Nor would we dare, 
To lay rude hands upon God’s mysteries there.” 

This is a theme to inspire the pen of the poet, to baffle the 
investigations of the philosopher, and it interposes a veil be- 
tween itself and the clearest perceptions of the seer. He 
who should rightly solve this problem would write the “ poem 
of the world,” and unlock the secret of the universe. 

We cannot gainsay the fact that the soul here in this life 
is fed and nourished through avenues of material organiza- 
tion — that five bodily senses are contributory to a sixth — 
the moral sense, this precious drop of spirit that holds in bal- 
ance the whole ocean of matter. 

The evil of this world seems largely to consist in not 
knowing how to hold in balance the subjective and objective 
forces that make up the fact of our existence: how to make 
each subserve the other’s good. 

One has held to the belief that through a close and per- 
sistent imitation of the outward forms of conduct of any in- 
dividual we could become possessed of his state and peculi- 
arities of thought and feeling. I have heard of people, who, 
under certain circumstances, have affected insanity. It seems 
to me that this sort of imitation could not long be carried on 
with safety to the mental sanity of the individual. If a per- 
son should tell me that he could not pray, that he had. no 
spirit to pray, I would put into his mouth the fervent and de- 
vout expressions of pious lips, that in their careful and re- 
peated utterance he might be led into the spirit thereof; and 
so in regard to what is generally recognized as deeds of 
human goodness — if one should say to me of these, I dislike 
their performance, I would say, follow the good man and be 
for one day a servile imitator. Let us take the lowest pos- 
sible case as susceptible of amelioration, where we should 
have to buy him over to the forms of goodness by actual pelf, 
and I believe that the doing and beauty of the act would by 
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this law so re-act upon the doer, that he would perform the 
next requisition for less money. 

The true millennium, expected by the Christian church, will 
come with the day when man shall have found and used the 
great arcana that hold these two forces in equatorial balance. 

The watch-cry of the day is transition! We are passing, 
it is said, from material forms to spiritual realities; but we 
can conceive of no escape in this life from the material into 
the absolute spiritual, except through a material transition 
which should insensibly become a spiritual transformation. 
But geology gives no account of such transmutations in the 
earth, nor physiology in the human body. Swedenborg’s 
theory of forms ascending in order from the lowest to the 
highest, from the angular and terrestrial up through the cir- 
cular and spiral, vortical, and celestial, ending at last in the 
spiritual, has for us merely the interest of an ingenious state- 
ment. 

The literary man amid his books and manuscripts has dis- 
covered that the hand-laborer does but little thinking beyond 
the routine of his manual task, and sadly deplores the fact. 
The laborer sees in the man of letters, too often, a pale re- 
cluse, with a lank body, dyspeptic stomach and cold hands, 
and says, if this be the result of thought, I do not care to 
think. Give me rather my strong, fleet limbs, let me climb 
the mountain-tops, and talk in my rougher speech with my 
brother of the field of growing corn and fatening herds. But 
the scholar and the man of work are each at fault. Each has 
failed to find the golden mean between the hand and the 
head. 

If spiritual good can healthily exist in highest meaning in- 
dependent of material agency or expression, what shall we 
say to the historical fact that all great souls have sought the 
assistance of material forms, that they might give a tangible 
embodiment to their inner life and spiritual joy. Would the 
spiritualized affection of Dante for Beatrice have been a sub- 
limer reality, folded closely within his own throbbing bosom, 
than expressed as it stands in the Inferno, for all ages and all 
time? 
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If Truth, Love, and Beauty were designed to yield to man 
their divinest good through a spiritual perception and enjoy- 
ment, why does the painter use the brush, the sculptor the 

chisel, and the poet the pen? Is it merely because they un- 
selfishly seek to give to the world the joy of their own souls 
— to publish the higher pulsations of their diviner moments? 
This is not the primal secret of their action. They are 
rather impelled by the great interblending law of form and 
spirit, whereby truth becomes a higher truth when expressed, 
and beauty becomes more beautiful moulded into material 
forms through the hand strokes of genius. Their secret 
burns within them as a spiritual fact and must be told. It is 
drawn by a strong, irresistible, magnetic force into a tangible 
bond of union with kindred matter, and when expressed it 
has a twofold power. It not only acts through sight upon 
the beholder, but the doing re-acts upon the doer. For this 
is the law: a man by the simplest handstroke of good is 
thereby morally built up and strengthened. A loom may 
yield beautiful fabrics and be no more of a loom, but a man 
cannot give form and expression to a truth or beauty that is 
born of his own soul, unless his spiritual character is thereby 
enlarged and renewed. Re-acting upon the doer, it acts also 
as we said upon the beholder. He stands before this divine 
expression, enraptured and enthralled. The same holy spark 
that fired the soul of the artist has now enkindled that of 
the beholder. The flame burns in his own bosom, and he in 
turn also rushes on to action. New impulses have revealed 
latent and unknown capacities. This vision of the divine 
tells him that the divine is also possible unto him, and while 
he gazes, faith in a higher and better self becomes winged 
for glorious activity. 

Let us conceive of a character to whom has been given a 
nicer and finer perception, a quicker and clearer insight than 
belongs to the mass of mankind. Instead of seeing beauty 
with the eye, he feels it in his soul. Truth, unbidden, comes 
to him on airy wing, an angel guest! He gazes into his soul 
and is entranced at beholding his spiritual wealth. He says, 
“All this is mine! The coarse and vulgar world shall never 
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know the joy and beauty of my inner life. Herein will I 
revel, but never reveal!” Now what would be the natural 
- effect? Could this “trance of delight” be long continued, 
or could there be any healthful life in the isolation of this 
spiritual ecstasy? No! it would only become a consuming 
fire. Deprived of its legitimate and natural outlet — expres- 
sion through material form or healthful action, that should by 
this law of re-action feed the flame of its own burning, it 
would consume its unreplenished life-forces and die. 

We find that this law of expression holds good in regard 
to grief on account of bereavement, or any of the harrowing 
emotions of the soul. Many persons imagine that our sor- 
row for the “loved and lost” is too sacred a feeling for ex- 
pression, and that we rightly mourn only when we mourn in 
the secret silence of agonizing grief. But there is also for 
our sorrow an expression through word and deed which is 
remedial in its blessed effects upon the life and soul. 

The poet Tennyson, in giving to the world his “In 
Memoriam,” gave a beautiful expression to his grief and 
raised also an imperishable monument to friendship and his 
departed friend. 

And how many a sorrow-stricken soul is there — mighty 
to feel, but powerless to tell — who in helplessness of expres- 
sion makes appeal to the poet, the sayer and singer, ex- 
claiming, “ Break to me through burning words of song this 
unutterable spell of of anguish that consumes my being!” 
It is said that Mrs. Browning’s poem, “ Ozly a Curl,” written 
by request of a bereaved mother here in America, has been 
a medium of expression for many a self-same sorrow, and 
that thousands of parents, who have inquired, in the language 
of the poetess, — 


“What a father and mother could do, 
With the bright yellow locks put away 
Out of reach, beyond kiss, in the clay,” 


have found answering relief in these soul-reaching and soul- 
comforting lines. It is said that a single copy of this poem, 
found in a secular newspaper of a country town, passed 
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through so many smitten homes, that the copy became 
stained with tears and worn with handling, and so effaced as 
to be almost illegible. 

This law of expression is imperative. It is the legitimate 
satisfaction of nature’s craving and demand, and if not 
obeyed, she avenges herself by a violence of expression. In 
the “ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” it is related of a girl, 
that upon the death of her loved one, she silently yielded to 
the harrowing intensity of her grief, and “ quietly turned of a 
deep jaundice.” And others, with the shadow of bereave- 
ment upon them, speak no word, write no “sorrow-charmed 
strains,” but fold their secret to their bosoms and pine away 
and die. 

But let us look at this /aw a little more closely in its rela- 
tions to the upbuilding of our religions life. Jesus said, “ Ye 
must do the deeds of the law if ye would know of the doc- 
trine whether it be of God.” What is this saying when trans- 
lated but a sublime enunciation of the great law which is 
the binding tie of mind and matter, of form and spirit, of 
deed and life? 

There is a tendency at the present day to free the spiritual 
life and its development of all externals, of all tangible helps 
or outward manifestations, to do away with church organiza- 
tion, its membership, its offices and ordinances, and let the 
soul stand in naked communion with the Father of spirits. 

The cry at the present day for spiritual as well as physical 
health is “ Life tx the open air.” When the author of “ Radi- 
cal Problems” was asked what it was that had restored him 
to physical health he answered, “ Living perpetually out of 
doors,” and he argues that we all, spiritually, live too much 
in doors for any goodly degree of vigorous health or virtue. 
Now I believe that if it were possible to be rightly started in 
life, free from ancestral taints and tendencies, with right 
practices, leading to the formation of good habits and strong, 
healthy natures, that we should, very many of us, be able to 
live more self-dependent lives, and would acquire that spirit- 
ual vigor and hardihood that would enable us to breast the 
free, bracing air of “out-door life.” But we have got a wrong 
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start some way. We are spiritual invalids, with here and 
there a robust and glorious exception. The mass of man- 
kind is much more diseased morally and spiritually than Dr. 
Bartol could possibly ever have been. He is a spiritual con- 
valescent that requires and must have “life in the open air,” 
but many are so ill from the effects of hereditary and willful 
sin that the sick chamber is a necessity, with physicians and 
nurses, with medicines and night-watchers, who can bear 
only the most carefully admitted breeze from the outer world. 
Is it a sad thing that we are so sick! But how shall we meet 
the fact and ameliorate its conditions except with those old 
time remedies of brotherly love through outward help. Dr. 
Clarke says he loves radicals but not radicalism. I will mod- 
ify his expression in saying that if there is anything that 
would cause me to love and believe in radicalism it is radicals. 
They are indeed a beautiful people, sitting upon the snowy 
summit of their spiritual Alp — ever waving to us therefrom 
the white flag of their ideal, calling to us with an almost 
voiceless spirit tone to come up higher. I say that if there 
is anything that would make me believe in radicalism it is 
the chastened, purified and almost spiritualized life of the 
radical. This is certainly an argument in favor of any faith, 
if not a genuine and reliable test of its soundness and valid- 
ity — when a life becomes the measure of a faith. The life 
should properly be not only the measure of a faith, but the 
product of the faith, but this cannot be said of the radical. 
This type of radical to which we allude is not a product of 
its own faith (for the faith seems signally to fail in its trans- 
mission), but a person who has been fed and nurtured and 
reared into all the spiritual perfections and graces under the 
kindly offices of the organized church. While radicals are 
beautiful, radicalism does not seem to be practical. If a per- 
son be really in possession of that spirituality whereby he 
holds a perpetual and informal communion with the unseen 
Spirit, he may well rejoice, but if he would become the leader 
and teacher of his imperfect and weaker brothers, he must 
come down from his “ mount of transfiguration,” and consent 
to employ a system of means that will take hold of the daily 
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life of the human brother that he would affect. We must 
still continue to abide by the form, if through the form our 
weak and erring brother may find his way to the Spirit. 
Nature has established this relation, and Christianity and 
other religions have recognized it; and though it has been 
distorted and corrupted, still it must avail. 

We are invited by those spiritual-minded people to a wor- 
ship and communion which is of soul with highest Soul, freed 
from what they term all outward barriers of form or expres- 
sion. This invitation is good for those who have already at- 
tained to this state of spiritual exaltation, but does not speak 
to those afar off. Communion with God implies spiritual 
nearness to him -— that nearness which is the blossoming of 
a renovated life. This invitation then is not to the weak, the 
sinful, the blind, and the ignorant. 

We do not say to a person of diseased sight, come out and 
look at the noon-day sun and thus shall you be cured of your 
infirmity ; but we provide the colored glass, the dim light of 
the tallow taper, and by medicinal art and mechanical ap- 
pliances, strengthen the eye that it may look straight at the 
sun; and thus it is with the dim, the blurred, and the 
enfeebled spiritual sight of the human brother. The super- 
nal splendor of a direct vision of God would only dazzle his 
sight and not illuminate his soul. It is only on stepping 
stones of means and helps that the soul, darkened by vice 
and crime, can rise into a fullness of knowledge and com- 
munion with God. If we give to our erring brother a vision 
of the divine in the human, knowledge of the seen inspires 
faith in the Unseen. 

We want to draw the sinner to God, and we seek first to 
draw him to Jesus as the most perfect type and sublimest ex- 
pression of Heavenly love ; but if he is unmoved we exclaim: 
“TI must make him first love me ; he must know and feel that 
my own heart is kind and good — that it throbs for him with 
that spirit of sacrificial love which speaks to us through the 
life and teachings of Jesus.” I must show him by actual deed 
that this is true, and so if he be poor, we minister to such 
bodily necessities as will most readily take hold of his better 
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nature and awaken a love for us through an appreciation of 
the kindly deed. Through us he learns to read aright, and 
love the character and teachings of Jesus, and thus through 
an admiration and faith in man as God’s image he rises into 
a knowledge and communion with God himself. 

The mediatorial idea of the Christian religion seems per- 
fectly a rationalistic one. I know that it has been greatly 
distorted and disingenuously handled. I believe that Chris- 
tianity recognizes mediatorial agencies both of persons and 
things. Now what naturally interposes itself between the 
soul of sin and the purity of God? between a spiritual igno- 
rance of God and a conscious apprehension of God? Why, 
merely a set of means, a system of uplifting agencies, a 
mediatorial help. Now this mediatorial idea which is a 
necessity of nature culminated and found its highest expres- 
sion in the personality and sacrificial love of Jesus. But it is 
not sufficient for our salvation to-day that the blood of Christ 
flowed upon the cross two thousand years ago. This sacri- 
ficial love of the cross which in Jesus was typical and repre- 
sentative must be perpetually incarnated in the human race 
if it would have a power unto salvation from sin. This blood 
that flowed upon the cross must be transfused in a vital cur- 
rent into the veins and arteries of the race, with an ever 
present power to redeem. We do no violence to the Chris- 
tian idea, when we say that man is truly a mediator between 
God and his brother man. Let us not then, too frequently, 
direct the sinner to the “cross of Christ” in centuries far 
away, when that cross should be bravely borne for him, upon 
our own shoulders to-day. Christianity addresses itself to 
the weakened sinner through the man of strength, A 
religious teacher, a preacher of righteousness, is truly a 
mediator in this sense, but though the mediatorial office is 
his the work is not his alone. You and I as far as we are 
strong are called upon to impart this strength to others. A 
young man or woman need not necessarily leave a secular 
employment or enter a Christian pulpit in order to engage in 
practical religjous work. Some years ago, I was soliciting a 
young friend, who seemed peculiarly fitted by superior moral 
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worth and spiritual insight for religious work, to enter the 
ministry. He said that he did not feel anxious about it, and 
thought the field for religious work a broad and open one. 
“ Already,” said he, “I feel conscious of having saved one 
soul—a poor drunkard; he needed restraint, sympathy, 
society, and support, and I gave it to him. I watched and 
walked with him until he could walk alone in his own new- 
ness of strength and life. Had I been a minister the very 
decencies and respectabilities of my profession would have 
debarred me from a close companionship with this man, while 
he would have hid himself behind his own conscious debase- 
ment and shrunk away from touching the sacredness of my 
priestly garments. Is not such a person a true and beautiful 
fulfillment of the mediatorial idea and design. How many 
of us to-day feel that we are indeed our brother’s keeper, 
willing to struggle and suffer and sacrifice for his redemption 
from the bonds of sin! How many of us are resolute to say 
that a spirit of self-sacrificial love shall dwell in our bosoms, 
shall be borne as a cross if need be upon our shoulders, shall 
steal out of our hands in holy deeds of Charity, and flow, an 
unremitting stream of kindness into the life of humanity — 
making ourselves mediators between God and our kind. 

We have thus shown how this law of interdependence 
between the material form and the spiritual fact is exem- 
plified by the mediatorial idea of the Christian religion in a 
rationalistic sense. The subject is a vast and varied one. 
In short all the changing phases of our life are but exempli- 
fications of this underlying law. Many of the sublimest 
teachings of the Christian religion can only be explained by 
application of this law; for instance, the Christian injunction, 
“ Love your enemies,” in our attempts to carry it into prac- 
tice, seems one of the hardest duties that has been enjoined 
upon humanity. A lady once said to me, “There is one 
point of Christian doctrine that I would gladly understand, 
and that is, how shall a person go to work to love his 
enemies, The fact is we do not love them and how are we 
to do otherwise, how are we to change or get beyond this 
state of feeling? Where is the point that our hatred leaves 
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off and our love begins? Who shall draw this line of 
demarkation?” Now, I believe, looking at the thing natu- 
rally, that in the achievement of this hardest and highest of 
Christian virtues, we are required to practice toward our 
enemy the outward forms of affection and kindness, dy actual 
force of will and resolution, irrespective of our state of feel- 
ing toward him, or even without consulting it. It seems a 
little like bare assertion to say that the forms of kindness 
will beget the feeling of kindness, but let him who doubts 
try patiently and persistently the experiment. I believe it 
would be almost impossible for one person to do another a 
succession of kindly favors, although he might not love him 
in his heart, without becoming interested to a very consider- 
able degree in that person’s happiness and welfare. It is a 
fact which has often clearly been shown that we become 
interested in those who have been the recipients of our 
favors and generosity. Interest and affection have often 
been found to be stronger on the part of the giver than the 
receiver. History furnishes an illustrious and striking ex- 
ample of this truth in the case of the Earl of Essex and 
Lord Bacon. Theodore Parker said when he felt unkindly 
toward or aggrieved with a person who was his enemy, that 
he “straightway went and did him a secret kindness.” Now 
what was his object in doing this? Not that his enemy 
might be appeased, for the kindness was a secret one, but 
that his own soul might be disburdened of any hatred or ill- 
feeling that was lurking there. It was not his enemy’s good- 
will that he sought, but his own good will for his enemy. 
When we possess our own hearts with feelings of loving 
kindness toward all men, what matters it though all the 
world be arrayed against us! I cannot put the practi- 
cal side of this precept, Love your enemies, in any other 
light than here presented. The philosophy of it is this: 
if we cannot will to love we can will to do, and the deed 
of love will surely beget the spirit of love. To use a 
formula of Carlyle: “If this idea should seem new to any 
of us it,will do to ponder over and practice on for the next 
twenty years.” It suggests a bit of vital experience which is 
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possible to every one of us ; for few people are so unfortunate 
in life as not to possess at least one enemy that he may 
know the joy of learning to love him through practice of 
kindly deeds. 

This law of re-action, by which the deed of the hand is 
registered in the spiritual character of the soul, is the basis 
of Christianity and all religion. Christianity is a deed as 
well as a life. Its authority is, that it has discerned and dis- 
cribed that species of moral action, which is productive of 
strength and life to the soul. It says, do this and ye shall 
live: work out your salvation. It marks out a certain 
straight and narrow pathway and says, walk ye therein and 
you shall find rest for your souls. Many people wrongly im- 
agine that the heart must be in a very chastened and _ puri- 
fied condition, and, above all, must warmly feel the inner 
promptings of love, before any deed of righteousness 
can flow from the hand; but Christianity bids us not to 
wait for the promptings of the spirit of love, but to res- 
olutely perform the action that has been prescribed as 
good. It would be beautiful indeed, and a thing greatly to 
be desired, that all kindly deeds should flow from a loving 
heart, but if the loving heart does not really exist are we 
commanded to wait? If we are to wait for a renovated 
spiritual condition, what is there better for us than to work 
while we wait? Let the soul wait for its gift of grace, but 
let the strong right hand ever be quick and ready in the dis- 
charge of the recognized duty. The spirit’s grace is the gift 
of God, but let us not idly, with folded hands, await this 
crown of life. 

I can offer no better advice to a person who earnestly 
desires the enlargement and renewal of his religious being, 
who is seeking to be born again into a conscious newness of 
spiritual life, than resolutely to commence and persistently 
carry on the practice of all the established forms of good- 
ness ; not doing the deed merely for the sake of the deed, 
but that the result of this doing may be gathered up into the 
life, and blossom into the spiritual character of the soul. 
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THE RELATION OF CHRIST’S WORKS 
TO THE WORKS OF THE FATHER. 


A SERMON. BY REV. T. T. MUNGER. 


“ Then answered Jesus, and said unto them, Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, the son can do nothing of himself, but what he seeth the Father do ; 
for what things soever he doeth, these also doeth the Son likewise. For 
the Father loveth the Son, and sheweth him all things that himself 
doeth.” — St. JOHN, v. 19, 20. 

As a vindication these words sound strangely, since they 
do not place Christ in any better relation to his accusers than 
that he had stood in. He had spoken what seemed to them 
blasphemy, and they sought to kill him. Christ explains it, 
but not in a way to lessen the apparent offense, nor even to 
make it plainer to his accusers. If they could not under- 
stand him when he said, “ My Father worketh hitherto, and I 
work,” they could not understand the profounder words of 
the text. The whole matter of Christ as the Son of God 
being a mystery to them, any words about it would only 
deepen the mystery, and confuse their minds the more. But 
Christ did not mean them for vindication. There is through- 
out Christ’s record an elevation of soul and a loftiness of 
personal bearing too high to admit of anything like self- 
defense or explanation ; there is no attempt to put himself in 
a better light, or to placate his enemies by varying his words. 
What he said remained. If criticised, what he added com- 
monly involved him deeper in men’s blame. It was not then 
to vindicate himself that he spoke, but to utter fuller words 
for those who had ears to hear. 

He had spoken of the Father in such a way as to imply 
that he sustained a peculiar relation to God—calling him 
“my Father.” It was not strange that his hearers turned 
aside from the main thought of his remark, which was the 
working of the Father and his own imitation of it, to the 
subordinate idea implied in his use of the word “my.” Christ 
was speaking of work—the Father’s and his own — they 
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caught at the meaning incidentally connected with his words, 
and ran away with it in their minds, till they were ready to 
accuse him of blasphemy, because he had claimed to be equal 
with God. Now it is not to be supposed that it was Christ’s 
purpose here, and to these hypocritical accusers, to assert 
anything in regard to his dezng, or his relation to the being of 
God. That is not the topic which is up. They had intro- 
duced the topic of work on the Sabbath, and Christ rigidly 
holds them to their theme —ignoring their departure from 
it, and explains ow he works: “The Son can do nothing 
of himself, but what he seeth the Father do,” and why he 
works: “For what things soever he doeth, these also doeth 
the Son likewise,” or, in the very same manner. If now, 
putting aside the Jews, and the. whole occasion, we ask if 
Christ did intend, even incidentally, to claim equality with 
the Father by his use of the word “my,” — we must answer 
that Christ had no purpose, at that time, to introduce the 
thought. He had but one theme in his mind, one truth to 
bring out, one relation to the Father to establish. It was not 
like Christ, who, because he was divinely perfect, was per- 
fect in simplicity, to throw side meanings into his words. 
Moreover it was oneness with God that Christ claimed at 
other times —a larger and morally higher relation than that 
of equality. Now he aims only to state the ground and 
reason of his works. He has cured a man, who, for thirty- 
eight years, had been a helpless cripple ; he has told him to 
take up his bed and walk; he has done it upon the Sab- 
bath-day ; both are apparent infringements of the law. But 
Christ rises above the sphere of this criticism, and places 
himself in direct relations with the Father: “I can do noth- 
ing of myself; I can do only what I see the Father do. 
Whatever I see the Father doing, that I do.” Consider for a 
moment how lofty and impregnable is this position, — hang- 
ing in utter dependence upon God in every act of life, repeat- 
ing in every act only what God does, — who can find fault? 
how trifling is any mention of human law or custom. What 
can touch, or be said against one who has thus hidden him- 
self in God, and brought God down into his life. But, 
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keeping to our one thought, let us strive to expand our mind 
to its greatness, — Christ doing the works of the Father,— 
doing nothing of himself, — doing whatever he sees the Father 
do. 

You will see at the outset how Christ limits his work, In 
the first place, it was not a separate or peculiar work. No 
man before may have done it, but it was a work that the 
Father was doing all the while,— Christ merely imitates. 
There is no originality — no long-wrought design, but a daily 
transcribing of a copy, which the Father has shown him, and 
to which he has opened his eyes. Nor is it a chance work, 
prompted by impulse. His plan is a rigid one—to do noth- 
ing but what the Father does. In one sense, he has no 
rules ; he simply looks with open, spiritual eyes abroad upon 
the world, and amongst men, and into the world unseen of 
men, and brings down into his own sphere the pattern of 
what he sees done by the Father. And I cannot help think- 
ing that Christ also limits his work by the name which he 
gives to God. It is not the works of the Creator and Sover- 
eign that he does, or, at least, he does not do those works in 
which the sterner side of the Divine Being appears. It is 
the works of the Father that he does, —works of care and 
love and blessing. Or, again, it is the paternal aspect of 
God’s works that he reproduces. 

Thus we have this great thought — Christ reproducing in 
human life the works of the Father. 

We shall see this if we look at the nature or significance 
of his works by the side of the works of the Father. The 
scale is different, but the meaning is the same. One works 
by law, in unseen ways, and without variation ; the other by 
direct specific acts, and according to opportunity ; but the 
object or spirit is the same. Now, in our human thinking, 
we are apt to put the working of the Father in a category by 
itself. We will not think of it as prompted by feeling and 
dictated by will, i.e, as the act of a person. When the 
rain and the sun combine to draw out the germs of seeds 
and perfect a harvest, we are apt to speak of it unreflectively 
as the work of nature, or, in a simply reverential way, as the 
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work of Providence. It is hard to give our faith such insight 
as will enable us to realize that the moisture and heat are 
given by the zwd2// of a person, and express the feeling of a 
person. But Christ had no such difficulty, because he looked 
past and through phenomena to the cause — reaching by one 
glance of his spirit, what we slowly and dimly argue out by 
logical process. So when Christ saw men and women born 
into the world, he regarded their lives as given by God. 
When he saw harvests, he regarded them as God’s gift of 
food. When he saw nature struggling against disease and 
bringing back health, it was God’s saving and restoring work. 
So, when he penetrated to the meaning of life, and saw that 
all was framed in goodness, that all the forces of nature were 
turned in the direction of helping and ministering to men, 
that the whole framework was one perfect system of pre- 
servation and blessing, he referred it at once to the love 
and action of God; it was all the work of the Father. Take 
the sunrise, for example. The scientist says, “The laws 
governing the movements of bodies in space cause the 
sunrise.” The worldly man says, “The sun rises, and 
nature was made to yield this effect.” The pietist says, 
without seeing how true are his words: “God makes the sun 
to rise.” But we can imagine Christ saying, “ None of you 
go deep enough ; none of you see the meaning of the sun- 
rise. It is more than the action of a law; it is not explained 
by calling it a method of nature, nor by translating it into a 
pious sentiment. You have not got to the logical basis — to 
the philosophical truth, till you see in the rising sun the very 
act of God —an act willed, and filled with feeling. And if 
you do not see this, it is because you have not eyes to see the 
meanings of things, for it is not with the eye, nor with mere 
intellect, nor yet with mere pious sentiment, that men see, 
but with the spirit.” The rising of the sun, as every other 
process in nature, carries with it certain sentiments that 
indicate its personal cause. Why is there joy in the morn- 
ing? Why does hope always come with the dawn? Why, 
as the shadows flee away, does gloom pass from the soul? 
These inwrought sentiments that reproduce themselves in 
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the minds of all men everywhere, show the working of a 
mind possessed of these sentiments. Just as a smile upon a 
human face betokens the feeling of a soul, and is not the 
mere reflection of the beholder’s mood. 

The point before us is this, that Christ saw, in what are 
called the laws of nature, and of society, and their processes, 
the working of the Father, and because he was the Son of 
God, he did the same works. And here we Mave the key 
of his life. Being under the limitations of humanity, he 
cannot work on the same scale, nor in the same way, but 
it will be on the scale of his human limitations and more 
directly. He sees the Father giving harvests, and so he 
will feed the hungry. He sees the vine bearing its glad 
burden — growing and ripening by the will of God into 
clusters full of wine, and so he will make wine for the 
wedding feast. He sees—deeper than any had yet looked 
—how all disease and pain are contended against by a 
law of health and restoration, that what is called the energy 
of nature sets towards life, and therefore he heals the sick 
and makes them whole. The eye was made to see, and he 
gives the blind sight. Feet were made to walk, and he cures 
the lame. And, looking into that unseen world whose mys- 
teries none but himself had pierced, he saw that life is the 
law of the universe — that God’s creatures do not perish, but 
if they die, they die to live, and so he raises the dead. It was 
a work of the Father, a work that God is doing all the while 
beyond, and Christ seeing it, does it on the visible side of na- 
ture. Thus we see that Christ’s miracles are not mere won- 
ders wrought to enforce belief in him, but are rather acts of 
obedience done by the Son out of love to the Father. They 
do indeed enforce belief, but it is a belief the reason of which 
is that it sees Christ doing the same works as the Father, and 
therefore believes he must be the Son of the Father. It is 
not about the miracle itself that we care, but the fact it 
reveals — the Son of man linked in loving obedience to the 
God of all. And we see, also, how it is that the miracles and 
other works of Christ reveal God and his glory in his works. 
They simply bring near us, and within our capacity to see 

7 
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and understand, the great, continuous works of God. For, 
whether it be mere defect or moral fault in us, we cannot 
look upon a harvest sown by man, and ripened by sun and 
rain, and feel that the personal God feeds us thereby. Our 
feeling, if not our thought, is lost as we trace the gradations 
of law, and unravel the chain of causes that run back, and 
fall into mystery before they reach the hand of God. The 
scale on which God works is too vast for us to take it in, 
The finite eye cannot see the movements of the infinite hand, 
and so Christ, who does see them, and whose office it is to 
reveal the Father, reduces their infinite scope, and brings 
them down to our sight and understanding in his own works, 
He takes God’s great processes in nature of life-giving and 
preserving, of healing, and blessing and saving, and does 
them over again “in miniature,’* — so that we can see them, 
and says, “I am simply doing what I see God do. I merely 
transcribe his works before you. In my works, you see what 
God’s are ; or if you can read God’s works, you will see that 
mine are the same. I am the Son of God, and because God 
loves the Son, he shows the Son whatever he does — takes 
him into the secret meaning of what is called nature, so 
that in the laws of nature he sees the expressed will of the 
Father, which the Son obeys.” 

When we thus come to understand Christ’s own explana- 
tion of his miracles, we see how wide from the truth is all 
talk about them as violations of the laws of nature.t Super- 
ficially, in mere outward form and procedure, they may seem 
to run athwart the usual methods of nature, but when we 
penetrate to their meaning, we find them according with and 
fulfilling nature. Get at the key-note of nature and then at 
the key-note of the miracles, and you will find them agreeing 
in completest harmony. No worker in the world ever got so 
near to nature, and worked in so natural methods. When 
Christ cured a sick man, there was no violation of natural 
law, for natural law itself works toward cure: in the real sub- 
stance of the matter —in the cure, Christ fell in with the 





* Geo. McDonald in Miracles of our Lord. + Ib. 
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law, — did what nature would do, or, in his own words, did 
what he saw the Father do. 

I do not know that the vexed question of the miracles of 
Christ will ever be settled in the minds of men. Probably 
they will be believed, and doubted, and denied, to the end. 
They are certainly more doubted than they have been in the 
past ; but this is owing to the fact that, in the past, there has 
been but little criticism of the objects of belief, while there is 
now an excess of such criticism. This criticism is strong, 
and is supported by the spirit of the age, which, if profounder 
than that of ages past, is not so profound as will be the 
spirit of the ages to come. I do not believe it possible for 
one to have a worthy faith in the miracles unless he already 
believes in the Father, and in the Son, and in the works of 
the Father. When one’s faith has gone thus far, he will see 
in the miracles such a relation to the works of the Father, 
that unbelief will be wellnigh impossible. And when he has 
thus come to see that Christ was but obediently repeating 
the words of the Father, so lofty a faith will seize him, that 
he will scorn the trivial objections suggested by materialism, 
and he will cry out in the fulness of belief, as did Thomas, 
“My Lord and my God.” No faith in the miracles that 
is forced by logic, or by testimony, is worth much. Like 
everything else in the Christian system, they are for those 
who, having eyes, see. The valid and useful faith is that 
which comes from many sources,— which is helped on 
by arguments that appeal to mind, and heart, and spirit. 
The mere intellect long withstands the story of the won- 
derful works of Jesus, and the hiStorical evidence, but 
when, in addition, it penetrates to their meaning, and 
learns their relation to nature, and then listens to Christ’s 
own explanation of them —how he simply is doing the 
works of the Father, and thus connects them with a 
general work of manifestation of the Father, — and, why it 
is that he can do these works, —the subtle and yet divine 
truth of his statement that the Son can do only what he sees 
the Father do, and that because the Father loves the Son he 
shows him whatever he does— in these things, I say, lies 
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that evidence of the miracles which I see not how any relig- 
ious mind can withstand. 

In any true estimate of the evidence of the miracles, 
Christ’s own discourse far outweighs any historical testimony, 
because such infinitely profound truth could not be connected 
with untruth. Let us look for a moment, before closing, at the 
explanation that Christ himself put upon his miracles. We 
shall thus see the ground and the reason of them. He grounds 
them in the relation which he sustains as the Son to the 
Father ; the Father commands and the Son obeys. Thus 
the root-idea of the miracles is obedience. The doing them 
was from no impulse or reason self-originated, but sprang 
from the obedient will of the Son of the Father. Now leave 
for a moment your doubt about the miracles, and take in the 
sublime spectacle ; this Jesus has pierced the mystery of 
nature till he sees in its laws the well of a Father, and these 
laws are so many voices of the Father calling for obedience, 
and as a Son, he obeys. Here, at last, is the religion that 
the world longs for and yet rejects,;—a Father command- 
ing and the Son obeying,—the perfect divine type of the 
true relation between God and man. There is nothing be- 
yond this, and nothing short of it will satisfy the souls of 
men. Yet here we find this everlasting truth, this height 
and crown of all wisdom uttered in explanation of a mira- 
cle which men scoff at, or treat as a Jewish fable. No 
man can see the utter and ineffable high truth of the 
words without accepting also the work of which they are the 
explanation. The trouble with the whole matter is that men 
give only a narrow look at the subject. They turn over the 
leaves of the book, and find it recorded that Jesus, by a word, 
cured a lame man,— “it cannot be,” they say, “it is unsci- 
. entific, contrary to the usual methods of God in nature.” If 
instead they would look a little wider, or better, — sit at the 
feet of the great worker, and strive to follow him as with 
words he unfolds God’s relation to his world, and so meets 
the groping outstretched hands of his children, he might 
find that there is a science below and above his science, and 
a wisdom before which he must sink in the humility of igno- 
rance. 
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But Christ drops even a deeper plummet into the depth of 
eternal truth when he gives the reason why he sees the works 
of the Father: “The Father loveth the Son and showeth 
him all things that himself doeth.” This is no boast, — 
no arrogant or simple assertion of favored relatives to God. 
It might better be considered as a piece of the divine phi- 
losophy, —a statement of the relations that must ever exist 
between the will of the Father that loves, and the will of 
the Son that obeys. The Father loves because the Son 
obeys, and because the Father loves, he reveals himself 
to his works. Thus Jove is made the ground of knowl- 
edge. Not until there is this twofold relation of lov- 
ing obedience on the part of the Son, and answering love 
on the part of the Father, can there be any true knowledge 
of God or of his works. All true revelation is by love, for 
love takes us back to the soul of things, and so to their root 
and beginning. By its own nature it reveals and imparts it- 
self, but there must he an answering and sympathetic love to 
receive the knowledge. There must be an obedience of the 
Son before the Fathor can show him his works. We have 
here the condition of all true knowledge — whether of God, 
or of God’s works and ways. The Sons of God only can 
know him, and come to a real understanding of his works. 
For that knowledge which is called scientific is not real, i. e., 
it does not get at the meaning or soul of things. It traces 
the processes and learns the secret ways of nature, but it does 
not thus get at the heart of it; just as insects might creep 
into every crevice and over every inch of a steam-engine 
without any understanding of the force that throbs along its 
iron sinews, so the simple observation, and classification, and 
combination of facts is not knowledge. There is a spiritual 
basis underlying all facts, and until that is reached there is 
no knowledge, i. e., Anowing. For this, something more 
than sight and touch are required. Only the spirit in man can 
know the cause and meaning of the works of God. It is 
when the soul of man is in sympathy with God that the true 
significance and use of this framework of things that we call 
nature dawns upon him. It is when God looks down upon 
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us as sons, and therefore loves us, that he shows us whatso- 
ever he doeth. 

In this discourse, I have aimed rather to give food for 
thought than to enforce any practical lesson ; yet practical in 
the highest sense it will be, if it serves to give us any fresh 
sense of the power of obedience — how it calls out the love of 
God and opens the treasure-house of his knowledge, so that 
he shows whatever he does. We need to learn anew, and 
forever to remember, that the fundamental principle alike of 
knowledge and of religion is obedience,—a Father com- 
manding —a Son obeying,—the will of each grounded in 
love. This makes harmony of the the universe — the bless- 
edness of all life. 

Of it may be said, — 


“Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong, 
And the most ancient heavens, through thee, are fresh and strong.” 


DR. SEARS AND THE THEOLOGY OF 
THE FOURTH GOSPEL.* 


For several years the growth of popular interest in theo- 
logical inquiry has been evidenced by the large number of 
volumes published on subjects of that class, and the exten- 
sive reading which many of these volumes have obtained. 
The work recently published by Dr. Sears belongs to the list 
of these productions, few of which deserve to be more widely 
read. Its title fails alike to introduce it happily to the public 
and to give any but false ideas of the real character of the 
book. Had the author followed the example of others, and, 
borrowing from the language of Rome, named his volume 
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“De Vita Naturaque Christi,” the proper place would have 
been accorded to it. It is in reality an exposition of Chris- 
tianity, wherein are embodied the results of a lifetime of 
thought and study. 

While wanting the bold and vigorous style of composition 
which writers have of late affected, Dr. Sears handles his 
language with poetical delicacy, and arranges the simple 
garb of narrative with a taste which imparts a beauty supe- 
rior to the artful coloring of romance. Written in a spirit of 
devout belief, this work is at once a biography of Christ and 
a treatise on Christian doctrine ; throughout, the life and na- 
ture of Christ are shown blended together, each interpreting 
the other, though it is not till after the scene of the crucifix- 
ion, when the narrative has reached its close, that the reader 
is given to understand what Christ really was. 

Passing over the three introductory chapters, which give 
the general views held by the author on supernatural sub- 
jects, the first part of the book treats of the New Testament 
writings. It opens with a review of the Gnostic philosophy, 
gives some account of the life and character of John the 
Evangelist, and discourses at considerable length on the 
books which bear his name. Whatever criticisms the care- 
ful student of biblical evidences may wish to make upon this 
part of the volume, they are neither within the scope of this 
short article nor the ability of its writer. Dr. Sears finds in 
the Fourth Gospel the undoubted work of that disciple 
whose intercourse with the Master was the first to begin and 
the last to end. Written by John in his later years, with the 
other Gospels before him, it contains what the Evangelist felt 
to be wanting in the others, supplying events in the narra- 
tive to which he only was witness, and evolving the life of 
Christ, which others had truly related, in the light of the 
divine nature which the Evangelist felt that he now under- 
stood. In the narratives of John, as given in the two last 
Gospels, Luke having collected materials from him, are found 
the most touching and sacred scenes of the Saviour’s life; in 
the deeper and more doctrinal passages of the Fourth Gos- 
pel, Dr. Sears finds the foundation of Christian theology. 
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The authority and purport of the Scriptural records con- 
sidered, the narrative of the advent and life of Christ fol- 
lows ; to these subjects the second and third parts of the 
book are devoted. It is here that Dr. Sears’ special abilities 
appear. Poetical habits of thought and a picturesque style 
of writing portray the life of the Saviour with singular vivid- 
ness and felicity, and invest the incidents narrated with a 
solemn interest worthy of their great subject. Few can read 
these chapters without receiving fresh ideas of the earthly 
life of Christ. 

The four Gospels interlace together: from the united tales 
of Matthew, Peter,* and John the complete life of Christ is 
to be drawn. In keeping with his life and with its close was 
his mysterious birth; in Bethlehem Christ was born, the 
child of the woman Mary and the Almighty God. As with 
other children, the qualities of both his parents were his. 
Those of the human mother prevailed in early life, but with 
advancing years those of the divine father increased, till at 
length the divine overcame the human, and the boy Jesus 
became the Son of God. 

Boyhood was spent in the beautiful village of Nazareth, 
and amid the varied mountain scenery of this early home 
he grew to manhood. Then appeared the forerunner, the 
prophet in the desert, whose scathing words rebuked the 
high and the low: he was a seer, greater than a prophet, a 
Hebrew who could preach repentance and reformation, but 
dono more. To John baptizing by the Jordan came Jesus, 
his divine nature now overshadowing the human, to be bap- 
tized. At his baptism the divine influx came upon him in 
full power; John the seer knew him as the Messiah, and 
bore witness to him as the Son of God. 

Jesus retired to the desert, the sterile and desolate country 
beyond the Jordan, northeast of the Dead Sea, a place to 
which devout Jews were wont to withdraw for meditation: in 
this quiet retreat is recognized one of the homes of Jesus. 
Forty days were spent here, and then, victorious over temp- 
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tation, he returned, conscious of the plenitude of Messianic 
power. John the Evangelist, the son of the sister of Mary, 
a friend from boyhood, now became his constant companion, 
his earliest disciple. 

He returned to Galilee and dwelt there, and now he began 
his ministry, not publicly proclaiming his new religion to all, 
but privately discoursing with those whom he recognized as 
ready to receive his words, and working his benevolent mira- 
cles in private homes. Twice he went up to Jerusalem, at 
the Passover and at Pentecost, accompanied by John and 
perhaps one or two other disciples; while there his private 
work continued. He removed to Capernaum, numbered as 
the third of his homes, and now, knowing that the hope 
which patriotism had prompted to inaugurate the new reli- 
gion at Jerusalem was in vain, in Capernaum he began his 
public ministry ; here his bands of disciples were selected, 
here many of his miracles were performed. Again he visited 
Jerusalem at the Feast of Tabernacles, while the disciples 
continued working in Galilee, and that province became 
“shaken as from the slumbers of death.” <A fourth time he 
went to Jerusalem, and during this visit Lazarus died at Beth- 
any: Jesus, by the power of his love holding back the soul of 
his friend, restored him in full health to his sisters. At Jeru- 
salem his life was always in peril; he returned through the 
desert and continued his teachings in Galilee. Then came 
the last visit to the Hebrew capital, the triumphant entry, the 
the last supper, the betrayal, the mock trial, the crucifixion. 
John, the friend of Jesus in his boyhood, the companion of 
his earliest ministry, alone of the disciples stood by him at 
the cross. 

But the ministry was not ended. After the crucifixion 
Christ reappeared. He was seen at intervals only, and came 
to none but his disciples. And now, during these forty days, 
his body became changed and glorified, till matter gave place 
to spirit, and clothed in a spiritual body the soul of Christ 
walked upon earth. At length, when the whole change was 
accomplished, the visible Christ became ensphered in celes- 
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tial glories, and this was the ascension.* In their more heav- 
enly moments the disciples still beheld him, not as a man 
walking upon the earth, but shining forth in the midst of an 
overwhelming glory. Such a post-ascension appearance was 
that seen by Paul. 

Such is Dr. Sears’ narrative of the life and ministry of 
Christ. The question of his nature remains. What was the 
soul of this strange being, son of heavenly father and earthly 
mother, in childhood like his mother, in riper years like unto 
the Almighty God, whose earthly body felt a like change till 
it ceased to be material? Was it a soul created at the birth, 
and developing with growth and years, or was it a higher 
and mightier spirit, one possessed of conscious pre-existence, 
and delegated from a higher sphere to minister for a time 
among men? In the fourth and last part of the volume this 
question is answered. It was a soul nobler and mightier 
than either of these. The human soul which Jesus pos- 
sessed in his boyhood gradually retired as his Messiahship 
became more perfect, until through his body there spoke the 
very spirit of God, and though Jesus was human Christ was 
Divinity itself. “The Word, the Divine Reason itself, which 
is God in the act of utterance, God coming into personal man- 
ifestation, was incarnate in the Lord Jesus Christ. It was 
not an inspiration merely, it was not a vision of God like that 
of Isaiah or of St. John. . . . Jesus in his full Messiahship 
has passed into this consciousness of the divine and speaks 
from it, and the I is no longer the man Jesus, but the Word 
that existed before Abraham was, which was always with 





* Pp. 401, 402. The word “spirit” is used, with doubtful correctness, not 
to signify mind, but a substance with which mind may be supposed to be 
clothed in place of earthly matter. A spiritual body, in this sense, may bear 
the same relation to the mind in another world which the physical body 
bears here ; it is not matter, in any proper sense, but as possessing the 
especial attributes of extension and visibility, and as recognized through 
the senses, and not by the direct influence of mind upon mind, its analo- 
gies connect it with the world of matter rather than the world of mind. 
A similar view is taken by Rev. James Freeman Clarke in his Ortho- 
doxy, its Truths and Errors. 
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God, which always was God in the act of self-revelation.” 
“God as the Father is the infinite deep of divine being, 
beyond finite apprehension, beyond the reach of human 
thought: what no man hath seen or can see.” “But left 
here we are in blind worship, and can only build an altar to 
the Unknown. . . . But the Word is God speaking, the 
divine Reason in self-revelation, ever on the bosom of the 
infinite deeps and bringing forth their treasures of truth and 
love. . . . Not till the Word was made flesh and dwelt among 
us in Jesus Christ, full of grace and truth, did this benign 
personality of God appear in its unclouded splendor and 
break as a new sunrise upon the world.” * 

Dr. Sears does not claim to write in a spirit of free inquiry. 
To him the Bible is a divine book, not to the extent of literal 
verbal inspiration, but as he finds in the Johannean writings 
his system of theology, he finds also in Genesis the correct 
measure of scientific discovery. In spite of the many recent 
discoveries which go to prove the great antiquity of the race 
of man, and to verify the testimony of those ancient histo- 
rians who measured the dynasties of nations by many thou- 
sands of years, Dr. Sears numbers the entire past human 
race by only about three hundred generations, and counts 
eight thousand years as the probable period during which 
the earth has been tenanted by man.t Although the estab- 
lished facts of geological research have failed to find any 
counterpart in the Mosaic cosmogony, and the two have 
been reconciled only by ingenious sophistries equally dis- 
tasteful to the devout scientist and the intelligent theolo- 
gian ; although after careful study it has been felt that, how- 
ever lofty the grandeur of poetical conception in the first 
chapters of Genesis, as a veracious narrative of the creation 
they must be classed with the cosmogonies of India and the 
Norsemen : ¢ in the face of this Dr. Sears is unappalled even 





* Pp. 486, 487, 488. 

+ Pp. 5, 11. For some unexplained reason Dr. Sears would appear to 
estimate four generations to a century instead of the customary three, 

$ Man’s Origin and Destiny. By J. P. Lesley. Sec. III. 
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by the possible establishment of the Darwinian hypothesis, 
an hypothesis far more at variance with conceived opinions 
than any of the facts of geological discovery, remarking that 
“should it ever be verified it could only be to write out a 
new book of Genesis, wonderfully confirming the old one, 
showing in succession the birth of species, and the ascent 
through six days of creation till man appeared upon the 
earth.”* These matters, though foreign to the subject 
proper of the volume, are not of small importance. An 
author cannot admit that his unalterable opinions upon any 
subject are formed while that subject is still a hypothesis 
unconfirmed by evidence without raising a presumption 
against his judgment, and depriving his opinions upon other 
subjects of the authoritative value they might otherwise have 
had. 

In one of the preliminary chapters Dr. Sears defines a mir- 
acle as “a surprise.” “It is an event so unlike anything in 
our previous . . . experience that we cannot group it under 
any law of sequence, and so it stands forth as a wonder.” ¢ 
The definition is excellent: a miracle is something which 
the empirical laws of physics have not provided for, it is an 
exceptional occurrence unlike in character to the general ex- 
perience of mankind. It is a definition which men of all 
varieties of opinion might accept. A miracle, as narrated in 
the Bible and as generally understood, cannot metaphysically 
be called impossible ; but being an extraordinary occurrence 
it is entitled to credence only when attested by evidence of 
more than usual strength. It is less upon the nature of the 
miracle than upon the amount of evidence necessary to its 
attestation that opinions differ ; the extreme rationalist holds 
that the courses of nature are so uniform in their action that 
the presumption in favor of continued uniformity is greater 
than the presumption in favor of the veracity of the united 
testimony of all mankind; on the other hand, there were 
times in the middle ages when the whole Christian Church 
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was Willing to accept a miracle upon evidence which would 
not now suffice to justify an arrest. 

“A miracle is a surprise,” writes Dr. Sears, “but to 
whom?” * To him whose experience and knowledge ex- 
tend no farther than the ordinary knowledge of the uniform 
course of nature. The mind which embraces all things, 
whose knowledge is not limited to earthly experience and 
the scanty developments afforded to mankind of the absolute 
laws of thought, sees no surprise or exception in the so-called 
miracle. But after defining the miraculous in this unexcep- 
tional way, and dwelling at some length upon the definition, 
Dr. Sears, with singular logical inconsistency, proceeds to 
speak of a sphere of miracle withdrawn from public gaze and 
physical demonstration : “ The work of the Holy Spirit in the 
spiritual nature of man, melting through its depravities and 
evolving a new creation out of its primal chaos, giving to it 
ever clearer openings: this has been the miracle wrought 
ever anew through all the Christian ages.” + Very good; but 
is this work of the Holy Spirit in the spiritual nature of man 
a surprise? is it an event unlike anything in previous experi- 
ence? is it not a continued and often repeated work, recog- 
nized and expected by all who have observed it? does not its 
miraculous character vanish when it is tried by the author’s 
definition ? 

But it is not merely in the want of a surprising charac- 
ter that the benign influence of the Holy Spirit differs 
from the miracles of the Bible. There are sincere men who 
can see nothing but a stumbling-block in the physical mira- 
cle, to whom the communion of the Divine Mind with the 
human, and the influence of soul upon soul, is perfectly natu- 
ral. Too much care cannot be taken to distinguish between 
mind and matter; they are different orders of existence, more 
unlike than light and darkness, than sound and silence, hav- 
ing no common attributes, so widely separated that the only 
laws to which both are subject are the fundamental laws of 
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existence, the universal laws of logic and pure mathematics, 
from which not even the Deity is free. An argument drawn 
from the power of mind over mind cannot explain the power 
of mind over matter. Neither, on the other hand, is it safe 
to encumber the study of mind with reasonings drawn from 
the material world. ; 

By mind is here meant, not any portion of the incorporeal 
nature of man, but the whole of such nature, the conscious 
self capable of thought and intelligent activity, which when 
making its vital forces most prominent we call the soul, when 
dwelling upon its powers of reason we term the intellect, 
conscious of its own action and recognizing its individuality 
as the fundamental condition of its existence. Matter, on 
the other hand, is a passive, unconscious existence, confined 
by the laws of space, whose prime attribute is that of limited 
extension. Mind is an unextensive existence which is con- 
sciously active; matter is an extensive existence which is 
unconscious and passive. 

The so-called forces of matter are of the same nature as 
matter itself, acting according to fixed rules, always passively 
and unconsciously obedient to the same law under the same 
conditions, never wasting and never increasing, passing from 
one form to another and back to the first ; the physical world 
always containing an unchangeable amount of matter, and 
an unalterable amount of inanimate force. It is of no conse- 
quence whether matter consists in its primal nature of inde- 
structible atoms, or, as is more probable though not proved, 
of centres of force only ; those forces are at best impassive 
physical forces, and the world of impassive unconscious force 
continues wholly distinct from the world of conscious, intel- 
ligent activity. A consistent idealism must deny the exist- 
ence of inanimate force as well as of matter, and make the 
apparent physical world only the fancied creation of the 
mind. Dr. Sears asserts that when matter is resolved into a 
co-ordination of forms “the most enlightened materialism 
tends to spiritualism and almost merges in it.”* He con- 
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founds intelligence with power, and fails to observe that the 
difference between intelligent activity and passive, unaltera- 
ble force is certainly no less than that between the same 
intelligent activity and passive existence. 

Mind having neither position nor extension, and existing 
only in its conscious individuality, is indivisible, and if it is 
indivisible it follows also that two minds cannot be united 
into one. There may be a communion between minds, an 
influence exercised by one mind over another, but the two 
cannot be united without destroying the individuality of one 
or the other, and the destruction of that individuality is anni- 
hilation. The nearest approach to the union of two minds 
would be the annihilation of one and the transfer of its knowl- 
edge to the other. 

What, then, is the meaning of the Johannean theology, the 
logos doctrine, as expounded by Dr. Sears? In the child 
Jesus dwelt a mind having but a faint consciousness of the 
mighty powers which were to attend his maturity, but a con- 
sciousness which increased in intensity till the Spirit of God 
came to him, not by influx merely, but was itself embodied 
in the person of Christ, so that when he spake it was God 
himself giving utterance in the first person.* The man 
Jesus was a human being, though his divine parentage made 
him nobler and purer than other men; but the Christ who 
taught as one having authority and spake as never man 
spake, the founder of the Christian religion, the Messiah of 
of the world, who is to be venerated as the Son of God, was 
not human, but Deity itself. The soul of the boy Jesus 
was not a spirit created for a season only which on the 
advent of the Deity ceased to exist ; nor did it leave for the 
home of spirits when the Deity entered with full Messianic 
power; the inferior mind continued conscious but quiet 
where the Deity now reigned supreme. It seems strange 
and improbable, but it is perfectly possible. If a mind can 
exist, as we believe it does, after the body is destroyed, two 
minds can exist together animating a single body; the body 
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existence, the universal laws of logic and pure mathematics, 
from which not even the Deity is free. An argument drawn 
from the power of mind over mind cannot explain the power 
of mind over matter. Neither, on the other hand, is it safe 
to encumber the study of mind with reasonings drawn from 
the material world. } 

By mind is here meant, not any portion of the incorporeal 
nature of man, but the whole of such nature, the conscious 
self capable of thought and intelligent activity, which when 
making its vital forces most prominent we call the soul, when 
dwelling upon its powers of reason we term the intellect, 
conscious of its own action and recognizing its individuality 
as the fundamental condition of its existence. Matter, on 
the other hand, is a passive, unconscious existence, confined 
by the laws of space, whose prime attribute is that of limited 
extension. Mind is an unextensive existence which is con- 
sciously active; matter is an extensive existence which is 
unconscious and passive. 

The so-called forces of matter are of the same nature as 
matter itself, acting according to fixed rules, always passively 
and unconsciously obedient to the same law under the same 
conditions, never wasting and never increasing, passing from 
one form to another and back to the first ; the physical world 
always containing an unchangeable amount of matter, and 
an unalterable amount of inanimate force. It is of no conse- 
quence whether matter consists in its primal nature of inde- 
structible atoms, or, as is more probable though not proved, 
of centres of force only ; those forces are at best impassive 
physical forces, and the world of impassive unconscious force 
continues wholly distinct from the world of conscious, intel- 
ligent activity. A consistent idealism must deny the exist- 
ence of inanimate force as well as of matter, and make the 
apparent physical world only the fancied creation of the 
mind. Dr. Sears asserts that when matter is resolved into a 
co-ordination of forms “the most enlightened materialism 
tends to spiritualism and almost merges in it.”* He con- 
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founds intelligence with power, and fails to observe that the 
difference between intelligent activity and passive, unaltera- 
ble force is certainly no less than that between the same 
intelligent activity and passive existence. 

Mind having neither position nor extension, and existing 
only in its conscious individuality, is indivisible, and if it is 
indivisible it follows also that two minds cannot be united 
into one. There may be a communion between minds, an 
influence exercised by one mind over another, but the two 
cannot be united without destroying the individuality of one 
or the other, and the destruction of that individuality is anni- 
hilation. The nearest approach to the union of two minds 
would be the annihilation of one and the transfer of its knowl- 
edge to the other. 

What, then, is the meaning of the Johannean theology, the 
logos doctrine, as expounded by Dr. Sears? In the child 
Jesus dwelt a mind having but a faint consciousness of the 
mighty powers which were to attend his maturity, but a con- 
sciousness which increased in intensity till the Spirit of God 
came to him, not by influx merely, but was itself embodied 
in the person of Christ, so that when he spake it was God 
himself giving utterance in the first person.* The man 
Jesus was a human being, though his divine parentage made 
him nobler and purer than other men; but the Christ who 
taught as one having authority and spake as never man 
spake, the founder of the Christian religion, the Messiah of 
of the world, who is to be venerated as the Son of God, was 
not human, but Deity itself. The soul of the boy Jesus 
was not a spirit created for a season only wkich on the 
advent of the Deity ceased to exist ; nor did it leave for the 
home of spirits when the Deity entered with full Messianic 
power; the inferior mind continued conscious but quiet 
where the Deity now reigned supreme. It seems strange 
and improbable, but it is perfectly possible. If a mind can 
exist, as we believe it does, after the body is destroyed, two 
minds can exist together animating a single body; the body 
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is but matter, it is not a part of the mind, and if two minds 
of greatly different powers dwell within it the more mighty 
one must rule.* 

It will not do to say that there is “an essential distinction 
in the divine nature of Father and Son,” ¢ excepting as we 
distinguish between the soul and intellect of a human mind. 
The almighty mind, despite its infinite power and knowledge, 
is, no less than the human mind, an individual mind, and like 
all other minds it is indivisible. The God who appeared through 
the person of Christ may have seen fit to make but a partial 
revelation of himself; he could have done no more, for a per- 
fect revelation would have imparted to his hearers infinite 
knowledge. But “the God speaking, the divine Reason in 
self-revelation,” because it does not reveal the Father, “the 
infinite depth of divine being,” is not therefore any less that 
Father. The judge on the bench, showing to the prisoner 
none of the kindly sympathies with which he animates his 
home, but only the inflexible rulings of the court, is not 
therefore any less that kind-hearted man. If by the term 
“Son” we mean only men’s knowledge of God, that knowl- 
edge is but an infinitesimal part of the depths of knowledge 
which are to be explored through all eternity. But if by the 
Son is meant the God who imparted that, limited knowledge 
of himself, “God in the act of utterance, of self-revelation,” 
it is an error of the grossest materialism, a subjection of 
the infinite mind to the laws of matter, it is giving the 
material attributes of extension and divisibility to inexten- 





* Dr. Sears apparently goes farther, though his language is far from 
clear on this point, and maintains, not only the co-existence of the 
two minds in the person of Christ, but also their union, thereby 
confounding the laws of mind with those of other entities. He writes 
that there is no self-contradiction in “the union of the infinite with 
the finite, in such wise that the latter is not abolished and lost, but 
ever remains” (p. 491). With time this is a matter of perpetual recur- 
rence, but with mind it is impossible, not from any supposed contradic- 
tion between finite and infinite, but because the union of any two minds 
is impossible. 
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sive, indivisible mind, to declare that self-revealing God infe- 
rior to or other than the almighty Father himself. “God in 
nature,” says Dr. Sears, “is power, majesty, beneficence ; 
God in our sinful humanity is conscience with trembling 
apprehension of the divine justice. God in Christ is Father- 
hood, justice, mercy, love, tenderness, forgiveness, sacrifice, 
the inmost heart of God lavished on the creatures of his 
hand.”* The language is figurative ; stating his theology he 
might have said, “God in nature is the evidence of an intel- 
ligent Creator; God in humanity is the resemblance between 
the human and the divine mind; but God in Christ was that 
divine mind itself speaking through a human form and 
revealing so much of its infinite nature as it saw fit that 
man should know. 

This is a theology which, with the few modifications above 
suggested, may stand the test of metaphysical scrutiny: it is 
a possible theology. Where must it be ranked? “Let no 
one say,” writes our author, “that this is Sabellianism, or 
Arianism, or Trinitarianism if that means the worship of 
three persons. The well-informed reader knows that it is 
neither.” | Very true; but neither is it Unitarianism. It is 
a theology which many Trinitarians would recognize as their 
own ; between it and Unitarianism gapes a yawning chasm. 
It finds a double nature, a “ hypostatic union,” in Christ ;f it 
recognizes in the superior of these united/natures the Divine 
Logos. “God in the act of self-revelation, . . . begotten of 
the Father;”§ it affirms an essential distinction in the 
divine nature of Father and Son.” || It disclaims Tritheism, 
or a tri-personal God, but recognizes distinctions in the 
divine nature ; therein only does it differ from Trinitarian- 
ism, and the same disclaimer and recognition is made by 
many leading Trinitarian divines of this day.{] 

It may be Monetheism, but it is not Unitarianism. What- 
ever the differences among Unitarians, they “are distin- 
guished,” in the words of their great American apostle, “ by 
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believing that there is one God, even the Father, and that 
Jesus Christ is not this one God, but his dependent and obe- 
dient Son.”* The Unitarian recognizes the essential, indi- 
visible unity of a mind; he sees in God the Father, the 
supreme Deity, the one infinite Mind, eternal, almighty, om- 
niscient, but one and indivisible, in which no difference or 
distinction can ever exist; he sees in Christ the Son, a mind 
which from the perfect symmetry of its virtues may be called 
divine, and which, like the mind of God and the mind of 
man, is single and indivisible, and that mind is another than 
the mind of God. He believes in the perfect unity of every 
mind, the unity of God, the unity of Christ, and the unity of 
every human soul. To him there is one God, the Father 
almighty, maker of heaven and earth, and to that Father 


alone can he render supreme adoration. as 





AUTUMN. 


\ BY THE EDITOR. 


A LITTLE while ago the soft breath of June was around us, 
and a new creation was bursting into life. We waded through 
the tall grass interspersed with flowers. The air was freighted 
with perfumes and melodies. Green garlands were hung on 
every tree and shrub. Our souls would fain break out into 
songs of praise and join in the general gladness as the crea- 
tive spirit of God moved through field and forest, and at its 
touch the dead lived again or new forms of life came forth. 
Now all this freshness and charm, though lingering far be- 
yond the usual time, are gone. The blasts of autumn have 
passed sighing and sobbing over us. The powers of life 
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which diffused themselves through every leaf and flower are 
retreating from the extremities and folding themselves up in 
forms the most compact. The fields grow brown. The leaves 
are driven helpless and soiled and torn. A little while ago, 
when the rains came down, the earth revived, the drooping 
plants rose up, and greenness and joy followed where they 
fell. Now these latter rains “ fall in anxious haste,” — 


“ But not a blade grows green as in the spring, 
No swelling twig puts forth its thickening leaves.” 


The rains now only hasten the fall of the leaf, and acceler- 
ate the work of change and death which is going on. And 
is there not a voice here calling to us? An influence enter- 
ing our hearts, subduing us to its own mood, warning us of 
the swift and inevitable changes of life, —the barren harvest 
which succeeds to a spring-time unimproved? And has it 
not also its voice of gladness? Its sheaves of grain safely 
gathered in, its mellow fruits and golden ears, —do they not 
remind us of the fruits of righteous living, mellowing affec- 
tions, stores of knowledge, experience, ripening into wisdom, 
thoughts instinct with life, hearts overflowing with kindness 
and good-will to all, reverence and honor and love, friends on 
earth, and Him who fills both earth and heaven also our 
friend? The flowers of spring-time have faded. The 
strange, tumultuous, half-bewildering expectations and de- 
sires of youth have long since vanished away. But the life 
that was in them has entered into the deeper life of our souls, 
has enriched us with their sweetness, and under the higher 
names of faith and holiness and a divine love has permeated 
our whole being, and endowed us with treasures more lasting 
and more beautiful than our early dreams had ever conceived 
of as possible to man. The leaves have fallen off, the fields 
look bare, but the harvest is safe. The soul has been laying 
up the fruits of its earthly experience, — treasures in heaven 
which are not to be taken from it. Even here and now it 
may be so. In the autumn when the storms that lay bare 
the forests are over, and before the snows of winter have 
come, there are almost, always a few clear and quiet days 
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interposed, — the pleasantest perhaps of all the days in the 
year. The sun shines warmly through the haze that lies 
upon the earth as a delicate and almost transparent veil. 
The winds are still. There is no sound unless it may be 
from the movements of a squirrel, or the rustling of a leaf as 
it falls eddying down from some high bough to the bed of 
leaves below. There is a pause in nature, and we love then 
to go forth and meditate among the works of God. So it 
may be near the close of a good man’s life. His youthful 
hopes, in a subdued and chastened form, have entered into 
the innermost elements of his character. The leaves of 
youthful desire, having fulfilled their office, have fallen off. 
The conflicts of manhood and the asperities growing out of 
them are over. He is more thoughtful, more affectionate, 
and more devout than ever before. He has a keener sense 
of justice, and is more ready to obey it. He loves mercy, 
and is more in earnest than ever before to show it in his con- 
duct. He walks more humbly with his God, and leans on 
him with a firmer trust. In his meditations he dwells more 
on heavenly themes, with a serener satisfaction, and a more 
perfect sense of repose. The softened light of God’s love is 
thrown around him, and he feels himself enfolded in its 
warmth, Are not these the fitting autumnal days of a 
faithful .and devout life? Is there not something of its 
harvest even here? Ye whose one great object in life is 
gain,— laying up much goods for many years to feed the 
frail and perishing body, and neglecting those richer treas- 
ures of the heart and soul,—are you wise, even as it respects 
this world? Are you making the best provision that can be 
made fur comfort, satisfaction, and enjoyment in your old 
age? . 

And shall we not look to the harvest which lies beyond 
this world, where we shall be gathered in, and with us 
all that we have done or been in its influence upon our 
souls? As in the ripened fruit every shower that fell 
upon it, every hour of sunshine, every night that folded 
it round, and every ingredient in the soil beneath, entered 
into its texture.and helped tg make it what it is in the 
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harvest, so with us every incident of life, the passions we 
indulged, the actions we performed, the hopes we cherished, 
the privileges we improved or left unimproved, have entered 
into the very texture of our souls and helped to prepare or 
leave us unprepared for the harvest. Then shall be gathered, 
in its matured results, all the experience of our past lives. 
Every kind and charitable deed that we have done, every 
pang of contrition that we have felt, every sincere and ear- 
nest effort in behalf of what is good, every prayer that we 
have uttered from the heart, every longing after holiness and 
God, every unselfish affection that we have cherished and 
obeyed, every sorrow that has helped to soften our hearts, 
subdue all selfish ambition, and draw us towards heaven, 
every sickness and pain meekly endured, every secret sigh- 
ing of the soul for deliverance and life, every acceptance of 
God’s mercy, and every act of obedience to him, — not one of 
them all is lost, but all, as they are written down in the book 
of God’s remembrance, so shall they be gathered in, the only 
treasures we can carry with us there. Our riches we shall 
leave behind. Our honors fall from us. Our pleasant homes, 
our privations and mortal weaknesses, pass from us, or we 
from them. The trials and sufferings and conflicts which 
have followed us by day and by night shall, like the Egyp- 
tian hosts, lie buried in the sea through which we pass. 
These transient experiences shall be remembered, and shall 
live with us only in their influence on the soul. Blessed are 
they who in the harvest which is to them the end of the 
world shall find all their dearest treasures safe, who having 
sown their seed often in tears are now permitted to bind 
their sheaves and bear them home rejoicing. 





“Work with a zeal and a purpose. Let the soul go forth in a 
full tide of love to all mankind, counting all men as brothers whom 
God appoints to walk in and about our paths.” 
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PART THIRD. 
VIII. 


My last and only settlement after I came from the West, 
was in an agricultural town, with a small salary and extensive 
duties ; where all the young people were going away, and no 
others coming to take their places ; where in two years I had 
but three weddings, and where two of these brides went im- 
mediately after to make their homes beyond the Mississippi ; 
where the people who remained never seemed to know what 
to make of me, or I of them. There was never any difficulty 
between us, nor any sympathy. It was a mistake on both 
sides,— theirs in giving, and mine in accepting the invitation. 
Our lives had been passed in such different circumstances, 
our experience had been so different, we had such different 
views of the great purposes of a religious organization, that I 
never could see why I should have been selected for such a 
place. At the time, I supposed my views and feelings in re- 
gard to the exciting topics of the day were so well known 
that the invitation was sympathetic on the part of those who 
gave it. There was never any attempt at coercion or in- 
timidation. The pulpit was free, but the pews were unim- 
pressible. I stayed in this place two years, was obliged to 
move twice, and finally came away because there was no 
other house in town into which we could move. 

If permanence of location, continuance in the same field 
of labor, is any measure of success, then here was the fifth 
failure. But there are other and larger ways of looking at 
this matter, other relations, influences, and success than 
these direct ministerial efforts. This town was lacking in 
public spirit in every direction. Its soil was good, its scenery 
unsurpassed in variety and beauty. It abounded in graceful 
hills, charming little ponds, and bold mountain views ; but it 
was little known, had turned none of its natural advantages 
to any account,— its grave yard was in the middle of the town 
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on a coarse gravel knoll, where no green thing could eyer 
grow, its village had no side-walks, its streets no shade trees, 
it allowed a rich, willful man year after year to turn back, for 
the sake of increasing his grass crop, its only natural drain- 
age, and so every autumn had been greatly afflicted with 
malarial or typhoid fevers. . 

These things had gone on in this way, not because nobody 
saw, felt, or deplored them, but because in these small towns 
there is so much personal timidity, so much fear of making 
enemies of their few neighbors and acquaintance, that nobody 
likes to go forward in any innovation or reform. Those who 
are termed leading men are too often led by the fear of 
losing position or popularity. Negative qualities only are safe, 
and in demand in such communities. I had not been there 
long before notice was given one Sunday in all the churches 
that there would be an important public meeting in the town 
hall the next Tuesday evening, when a matter of great in- 
terest to all citizens would be presented for discussion and 
action. No one knew who called the meeting, or for what 
purpose it was called. But when the evening came the hall 
was crowded, and I appeared on the platform to announce 
its object. I spoke for half an hour, about local matters and 
peculiarities, in that good-natured way that could not offend 
their pride, of: the decline of population and its causes, of the 
strong tendencies to concentration in great commercial and 
manufacturing cities, and showed that if they would not see 
their beautiful town go to ruin they must adopt at once, and 
heartily, the only course of action that was left to them. 
They must turn to acconnt their natural advantages of loca- 
tion and scenery, —that they had no water-power to attract 
manufactures; that agriculture as a business, a means of 
wealth and population, was out of the question ; and that the 
thing for them to do was to make their town attractive to 
strangers, to the city people who were in the habit of spend- 
ing their summers in the country, and that increasing class 
who, as they got rich in cities, were buying the beautiful 
places in their native towns, and thus doing more for them in 
this way than they have lost in another. I showed them how 
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little was required to make this one of the most attractive 
places in New England ; and then pulled out of my pocket a 
constitution and by-laws for a Rural Improvement Society, 
explaining this indefinite name to cover all the various im- 
provements that I had in view. First of all, thorough drain- 
age ; removal of all local nuisance; planting of shade-trees 
for the streets; enclosure of a part of the common for a 
park ; the purchase of a beautiful location for a rural ceme- 
tery ; and such other public purposes as might be deemed 
expedient. The proposition was at once received, acted upon, 
and carried into operation. I do not mean to say that all 
these improvements were at once nade by this society, or 
that they have ever all been made; but I can say that the 
fever causes have been removed, that there is now a beautiful 
rural cemetery, a park with walks and trees, a very efficient 
farmers’ club, and one of the best agricultural libraries 
that could be selected. I also know that summer visitors in- 
crease from year to year; and that a good hotel in the loca- 
tion that commands most of the lake and mountain scenery 
would make it a place of great resort. 

Whe can know what is success or failure in anything? 
Who can see all the effects of his efforts in any directions, — 
of his being or doing anywhere at any time? The individual 
may get nothing for himself, he may be misunderstood, per- 
secuted, and banished, but he may make everything very 
much easier for those who come after him. Is not all this in- 
cluded in the divine order of things? And may not sucha 
person gain vastly more in one way than he loses in another? 
Is not the world much larger than a parish? is it not 
much more to be a real man, than a successful minis- 
ter? Are not the interests of religion advanced more by all 
that is done to promote the general welfare, to refine, culti- 
vate, and correct, the public taste, to elevate the tone of 
social life, to diffuse general intelligence, to develop the 
sense of order, beauty, and harmony, and make people see 
the divine significance of common things, than by any num- 
ber of discourses upon a metaphysical, theological scheme of 
salvation for another world; or any other direct efforts that 
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are regarded as specially religious? The sooner it is seen 
and felt that true life and true religion are one and insepar- 
able, the better it will be for all life’s great concerns in time 
and eternity. 

No: my life, although full of disappointments, trials, and 
failures, was not absolutely of this character. Nearly twenty 
years have since passed, and, as I now look back upon it, go 
over it in detail, all that was local and temporary, that then 
so disturbed or annoyed me, seems so distant, shadowy, and 
insignificant, as scarcely to deserve another thought. While 
I remember only the soothing and inspiring influences of 
nature, amidst the variety and beauty, which there became a 
part of my daily life, my very bread from heaven. I think of 
the bright hours spent on the hill-tops, watching the shadows 
of small fleecy clouds passing across the vast landscapes ; of 
long rambles in the cool, moist, secluded ravines, selecting for 
my study the most beautiful ferns ; of walking on the shores 
of the calm glassy lakes, fringed with graceful forest trees ; 
of standing on the cliff that commanded the whole view of 
the broad valley, and the distant western mountain, in the 
long summer afternoon, as the sun declined, and the moun- 
tain threw its vast shadow across the valley ; of staying later 
still to watch the glorifying effects of light and shade when 
the sun went down, and threw a purple haze over a long 
range of more distant southeastern hills, —all this was life, 
joy, and peace. All these are blessed heavenly memories 
that more than offset all human annoyances. All these in- 
fluences had the same enlarging, liberalising, soothing power 
over my mind as those of the ocean at O., and the great 
prarie scenes of the West. It has long seemed to me that 
whoever could be brought into intimate, familiar relations with 
things sublime and beautiful, must be continnally making 
small, chaotic, disagreeable things take a more subordinate 
place in his thoughts, efforts, and remembrances. 

So again, the increase of spiritual strength overbalancing 
outward misfortunes, I have come to see a wise and good 
Providence in all, to rejoice even in these last two years of 
my settled ministry. Iam not sorry that I went there, and 

Io 
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am glad that I came away when I did. My life since has 
been very different, and much richer in experience than it 
could ever have been in such a small country town, But the 
breaking up again, when one gets advanced in years, and 
knows not where to go, or what to do, is something very 
dreadful. I know it is often said that everything is compara- 
tively easy to any person who gets used to it. But had I not 
got used to this chaotic moving condition? And did it not 
now appear attended with more and greater evils than ever? 


IX. 


Broke up house-keeping, distributed younger children 
among friends, sold at a sacrifice some of my furniture, stored 
the remainder, and went out into the world again, to see what 
would come next. Went to Chicago to take a settled minis- 
ter’s place for a month or two, traveled extensively in the 
West, came back to the East, took the supply of an impor- 
tant pulpit near Boston for six months ; after that, another, 
for a year, another still for a year and a half; and so have 
gone on supplying vacant pulpits, in varions places, for differ- 
ent periods, in the most transient, unsettled, unsatisfactory 
way. But I do not propose to take my readers over all this 
ground, or describe the peculiar state of these societies, or 
the varieties of people I have met in this wide range of ex- 
perience. The time is too recent. I could not do so without 
giving personal offence, and exposing myself to the charge 
of exaggeration. Nor do I intend to say anything of my 
locations, homes, or family affairs, in all these later years. I 
have endeavored in these sketches to give a literally true out- 
line of a life lived in the most exciting period of our history, 
of my ministry up to the great culmination of the mental, 
moral, and political strife of forty years, in the recent awful 
civil war. 

The causes of what will generally be regarded as my fail- 
ure, or want of success, may partly be seen in the common 
madness, and badness of the time; but more particularly in 
the fact that I have kept cool and calm while others around 
me have been so mad with the yarious excitements, with the 
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political and theological bigotries of the age, —that I have 
never been a sectarian or partisan of any kind, and so have 
had no sympathy or support from any sect or party. I have 
stood alone, and shared the fate of such individuals by often 
feeling very lonely. As an abolitionist and temperance man, 
I worked in my own way, as I found or made opportunities ; 
have never been put forward or recognized by any of the 
associations for these purposes; have had no platform or 
newspaper notoriety ; so of course am of no account in any 
respect ; have never joined a Masonic or Odd Fellows Lodge, 
hence have had no patronage from that quarter. And in such 
a time of special organizations and special fellowships, why 
should I complain of being overlooked or forgotten? I do 
not. I blame no one. Let no one blame me. I was born 
an individual. All the circumstances of my life have fostered 
my individualities. My historical studies early awakened me 
to the dangers of all civil, social, and ecclesiastical tyranny. 
I saw that old Rome began to decline as the individual be- 
came nothing, and the state everything; that Christianity 
became a compound of Judaism and Heathenism soon after 
it came under the influence of its organization ; that that 
which was, and was intended to be an individual, spirit- 
ual influence, became a vast, overshadowing, spiritual, public 
despotism ; that the Protestant reformation gained all its vic- 
tories in its first half-century, while it was a liberal Protestant 
spirit ; but since that time has been smothered under its old 
petrified forms, and lately begins to find that its old battles 
must all be fought over again. In modern history I could 
not help seeing how many institutions that had been formed 
for one purpose were used for another, quite opposite in its 
nature and character. In this way I easily learned to regard 
it as an open question whether all good causes were not as 
much injured as benefited by their organizations. Individu- 
ality and progress are here at last quite secondary and unim- 
portant matters. These associations are rigid, inflexible, un- 
impressible by the spirit ; and, sooner or later, the idea is lost 
sight of in such forms and machinery as are deemed neces- 
sary to its advancement. No provision is here made for 
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growth, and outgrowth. If any person thinks differently 
from others, or wants to try some new mode of activity, he 
must think and act alone, or get up another new organiza- 
tion to fight the old one on a correspondingly large scale as 
his only means of success. Now, can this process go on 
much farther in the Protestant world? Is it not worth while 
to ask if there is any necessity for this kind of success? 
What is the harm in being individuals? What is the use of 
trying to get everybody to think or act in the same way, to 
draw in some particular kind of a harness, or march under 
some special banner? These lessons of history and experi- 
ence have shaped my course, and will explain my isolated 
position. In the early Channing school of religious thought 
I learned to prize and guard my spiritual freedom as the most 
precious and essential means of individual growth and prog- 
ress. I also there learned that the chief power of religion in 
general, and of Christianity in particular, was to be found in 
the relation of God and Christ to the individual souls of men. 
I have believed in these things, and acted upon them, all the 
way through ; and if I wanted any classification I would claim 
to be ax old-fashioned Unitarian. I would make this claim 
spiritually, without regard to any theological positions or defi- 
nitions, of that period or the present. And yet I have been 
driven about, from place to place, through all these later 
years, by the cry of Transcendentalism, Parkerism, Rational- 
ism, and Radicalism. Who has changed, that this should be 
so? I have made progress in the development and applica- 
tion of great original principles, because I was personally 
free ; and according to those very principles, and the exam- 
ples of those who taught them, was bound to do so; but such 
progress does not imply any change. It is all in the same 
line of thought and duty. Has there not been a re-action 
somewhere towards spiritual bondage, towards ecclesiastical 
shibboleths and sectarian machinery? It certainly would do 
no harm if the present generation would read the solemn and 
oft-repeated warnings of the fathers in regard to all these 
dangers. 

What is individual or collective success for the minister? 
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Is it to be distinguished —to be a leading, popular man in 
his denomination? Is it to be petted and cosseted in his 
society ?— or to keep its peace and quiet, and secure his own 
position, by ignoring all subjects on which there is any great 
difference of opinion? Several months after I had been 
turned away from R.I met my successor, who told me he 
had no trouble with the old society, —thought I must have 
. been imprudent ; that no minister ought to risk his general 
influence for special purposes ; and so on to the end of these 
commonplace utterances. Soon after this conversation I met 
my old friend, Samuel J. May (everybody’s friend), and asked 
him how was getting along in my old society. His reply 
was, “He is very popular. There is no trouble there now. 
He does well all he undertakes to do, he is admirable for the 
puttering work of the parish ;” and then added, in his serious 
and inimitable way, “There are only two kinds of ministers, 
— those born ¢o minister, and those born ¢o be ministered 
unto.” 

Here is a generalization which goes directly to the root of 
this whole matter. Hence nothing more needs to be added. 

Now what is collective success, or the one great purpose 
of religious societies? Is it to build a great and costly 
church, that shall rival all others in town? Is it to become 
more respectable than others in numbers and social position ? 
Is it to glorify their denomination, or rival the great sects 
that are already so numerous and powerful? In other words, 
is that the best religious society, or in the best condition, that 
subordinates and sacrifices everything to its own organiza- 
* tions ? 

Or, on the other hand, is it to promote individual growth 
and culture; to stimulate, expand, and satisfy inquiring 
minds; to strengthen and build up personal thought and 
spiritual life? and thus to enlarge the views, liberalize and 
raise the tone of the whole public mind and heart in every 
direction? In other words, again, is it to raise public char- 
acter, or denominational capital ? 

It may here be answered that this question is not fairly put, 
that I seem not to recognize the advantages of organization 
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and co-operation, that a religious society may have both of 
these objects, and that they are not at all incompatible with 
each other. But, suppose, in a period like that of which we 
have spoken, it became necessary to sacrifice one to the 
other, — on which side shall the sacrifice be made? This is 
the real practical test question, that comes oftener than we 
think, in all times and places. 

This question came to me in this distinct form early in my 
ministry, and I have through these many years had to repeat 
it much more frequently than I have told the reader in these 
sketches. 

I murmur not at what it has cost me in many ways. I 
have reaped as I have sown. I have done as I intended ; so 
my life has not been a failure anywhere. It has done me 
good ; and only so far has it been a means of good to the 
many others with whom I have been in intimate public and 
personal relations. We can give only as we get. Our doing 
is never more than our being. I make no complaint of other 
ministers. We are so differently constituted, so differently 
educated, and placed in such different circumstances, that we 
can hardly make sufficient allowance for our diversities of 
character. 

I make no complaint of religious societies, for I have had 
experience enough among them to know that they are open to 
the same objection as corporations in general. They are not 
responsible, They have no souls. They will do in their cor- 
porate capacity what every individual of them would be 
ashamed to do as a private citizen. Do I not know what 
small minorities, what little unscrupulous factions often con- 
trol them? How many excellent, devoted, long-tried minis- 
ters have been sacrificed by nine-tenths of their members, to 
conciliate and retain less than one-tenth,— and these often of 
the most bigoted and overbearing character. How often have 
I seen the best people, in those societies the most liberal and 
progressive, giving up everything to the worst and most illib- 
eral, for the sake of a peace and harmony which they never 
get. How often have I seen the old national compromises 
with slavery acted over again here with similar results, There 
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is and can be no peace with despotism of any kind but that 
of death on one side or the other. 

Many years ago I prepared a popular lecture on Methods of 
Study, with the purpose of showing how much easier it was 
to understand the whole of a subject than a part. Since 
that time I have often had my attention called to the fact 
that it is easier to get the whole of any great change or re- 
form which is needed in society, than a part; that the man 
who goes a little way ahead and then proposes to compromise 
with one who refuses to go at all, generally ends by returning 
to his old starting point, if not farther back in the same line ; 
that progressives who compromise with conservatives always 
_ get the worst of the bargain; that they lose the mighty 
power, the inherent principle on which their whole movement 
is based ; that as any crisis approaches these concessions are 
more frequently demanded, and at last amount to nothing. 
Garrison stood for liberty. He defended it as a principle. 
From the first, and all the way through, his motto was, “ No 
compromise with slavery.” But our timid, time-serving con- 
gressmen, who so often passed their “ final adjustment meas- 
ures,” soon found that nothing would do but for them to go 
clear over to the other side, to defend slavery on moral and 
religious grounds, and help extend it over new States and 
Territories. In such times a neutral position is no position 
at all. Those who go half-way where a principle is involved 
are just as much disliked, and called just as hard names as 
those who go the whole way; who at first and always de- 
mand all that their movement includes, and will take nothing 
less. Temporary expediency, and partial compromise, have 
been the two great curses of the world. They are always 
atheistical in their character, always presenting false issues, 
always leading men to chose defween evils, instead of between 
good and evil, to trust in their political and ecclesiastical 
machinery rather than in the great laws or principles of the 
divine government. The church seems to learn nothing 
from the experience of the world, from the great lessons of 
human history. When will it see that there is no real vic- 
tory, no real strength or security except in principles, 
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no real expediency but in the true and the right, in all 
things? 

And now, after all this experience, can the reader of this 
story wonder that I should so hate everything which demands 
the sacrifice of all personal qualities of character ; of inde. 
pendence of thought, of moral courage to stand up for indi- 
vidual conviction ; of all heroic doing and daring ; of all true 
bravery and noble manliness ? 





FAITH IN JESUS. 
BY J. H. M. 


I HAVE read the greatest works of the human intellect, reaching 
after God if haply it might find him amid the wonderful mani- 
festations of his wisdom and power in the material universe, 
in the workings of our human mind, and in the laws of our 
moral nature. I have been carried away by their mighty sweep of 
thought, and recognize them as among the sublimest influences 
which act upon the human mind. They are of themselves evidence 
enough that God has never left himself without witness among 
men. But one sentence of love and promise from the mouth of 
Jesus, taken in connection with what he did and what he was, 
brings me nearer to God than all that they have ever taught. One 
sentence from him who lived in the bosom of the Father, and who 
was filled and animated by his spirit, and yearning with tenderness 
towards us, is a dearer and truer expression of God’s love than all 
that we can know besides. It cherishes in us a more loving faith. 
It makes prayer more an act of vital intercourse with God. It 
makes us more than children of God. It opens within us a holier 
and diviner life. It throws the refining and endearing sanctities of 
heaven round our human affections. It removes our friendships 
from the sphere of perishable relations, and makes them sacred 
and immortal. Beneath the shelter of God’s love it brings us into 
union with him, and fills the atmosphere around with the melodious 
harmony of a peace which the world can neither give nor take 
away. 
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LESSON FROM THE MEMORIES OF A 
GOOD LIFE.* 


BY E. H. SEARS. 
“Blessed are they that mourn.” 


In these ten beatitudes our Saviour seems to be announ- 
cing the ten behests of the Gospel set over against the ten 
commandments of the Law. It is the mount of Divine Mercy 
with its blissful irradiations over against the mount of bare 
Justice, from which only fork the lightnings. It is Mount 
Zion over against Mount Sinai, — not that there is any real 
opposition between justice and mercy, but rather one supplies 
and tempers the other. In these beatitudes, therefore, Jesus 
means to give us the spirit of his religion as one universal 
and absolute, not partial and temporary; and he describes 
the kind of persons who will be blessed under it. So when 
he says, “Blessed are they that mourn,” I do not under- 
stand that he means any one class of sorrows to which he is 
promising consolation. It is all kinds of mourning. It is 
every species of burden that lies upon the race. How mani- 
fold the burdens are! There are the sorrows of sin and the 
sorrows of privation and the sorrows of suffering and the sor- 
rows of bereavement : sufferings of the body and sufferings of 
the mind. The promise is paralleled in a subsequent chap- 
ter, “Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden.” 
It is every sort of pain to which the Gospel here promises a 
healing balm. He shows the day-side to all the events which 
come in the Divine plan of our life, — where before we only 
saw the night-side. For instance, the sorrows of repentance, 
which before were only a consuming remorse, he lights up 
with the bow of peace. He brings sin clearly and vividly - 
and sharply defined into the consciousness, and shows its 
nature and quality. Until that is done repentance can do no 


* 





* Preached at Weston, Oct. 20, 1872. 
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good. It has nothing to take hold of. It is determined to 
nothing in particular. How many persons there are who are 
restless and dissatisfied, feeling that there is some great 
burden upon them, but which they cannot define, — knowing 
that there is something wrong about them, but they cannot 
tell what it is. This was exactly the condition of the race 
when things were ripe for the coming Saviour,-—“ The whole 
creation groaneth and travaileth in pain.” What human nature 
needed first of all was an interpreter of its own thought, a 
definer to itself of its own disease. Nearly all the old teach- 
ers had resolved the trouble into the evil of matter. The 
body was to blame, and so that must be punished, and hence 
asceticism and self-flagellation. But when Jesus came it was 
announced, “The thoughts of many hearts shall be re- 
vealed.” How perfectly does this describe his work! It is 
not merely what he says that does this. It is done quite as 
much by what he is. For when that sphere of Divine life, 
purity, and unselfish love is let down through our atmosphere, 
— thick and heavy with corruption and sin, — we see exactly 
in the light of it where our trouble lies. It is not in the 
body, but in the soul. It is as when the physician comes to 
you when sick, how and why you know not, and after faithful 
examination, he puts his finger on the spot and tells you, “ It 
is there!” So when Jesus comes and interprets the bur- 
dened soul to itself. “The radiance of so great a sancity 
deepened the shades of conscious sin. The convert, who be- 
fore knew nothing more sacred than revenge, is brought to 
Jesus, and he feels the stain of blood growing distinct and red 
upon his soul. The voluptuary, never before disturbed from 
his self-indulgence, comes within the atmosphere of Christ’s 
spirit, and it is as if a gale of heaven fanned his fevered brow 
and told him he was not in health.” The impure, the un- 
merciful, the arrogant stand on the mount of the Beatitudes, 
and miss the benedictions and find themselves more deformed 
and hideous in the sphere of heavenly meekness, purity, and 
mercy. Yes, when the revealer comes sin loses all its vague- 
ness and shadowy outline. If you come into his presence it 
shall stand in your consciousness sharply defined. It breaks 
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up into its class and order, and repentance takes hold of the 
precise evil that afflicts you, and the foes of your own house- 
hold stand confessed on an open field. 

But there is another kind of sorrow. There is the mourn- 
ing of bereavement, and this or the apprehension of it is 
scarcely ever absent from any heart. There is generally 
some tie which is broken or which is on the strain. It makes 
not much difference which. To feel these ties loosening and 
drawing apart is sometimes more agonizing than the actual 
breaking, for what forebodings, what anxieties, what consuming 
cares cease in some measure when all is over and the separa- 
tion has taken place. But then, when all is over follow the 
haunting tones of memory, the sense of something taken out 
of us, a part of ourselves lost and yearned after in vain. 

Now there are special topics of consolation which address 
themselves to us in our bereavements. There is the hope of 
re-union in the heaven above us, the heaven which comes 
nearer to us with all the beloved that enter it. But I am not 
going to speak to-day of consolation. We are prone to crave 
consolation too much and too exclusively. We should look 
for something more than that in our bereavements. The 
Lord never wounds us merely to heal us again, never grieves 
us merely to console us. He touches us rather in order to 
give us new accessions of health andenergy. He touches us 
to wake us into new life and activity; yes, sometimes he 
plows into our very souls to see if he cannot find treasures 
there we had not known; gold mines of experience never 
found except by breaking up the surface of our natures, albeit 
he makes them bleed in the breaking up. Now I want to 
bring out and bring home to us one of these blessings of be- 
reavement; and it is this,— the friends nearest to us, and whose 
hearts are most bound up with our own are never completely 
ours, morally and spiritually, till they go away from us and 
come again. “I go away, said Jesus, that I may come again.” 
They did not know him so well when he was personally with 
them, as when after he went away and the vast and varied 
treasures of his life and teaching, which before lacked mean- 
ing and significance, were touched with new light and glowed 
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in their memories like coals kindled with the spirit of the 
Lord. 

Sometime since, while riding over the hills of a neighboring 
town, I saw the stream that wound its way below touched by 
the sunset glories, and never till then did I know all its cours- 
ings and graceful curves, for then it burned away off into 
bays and threads and quiet meanderings not obvious in the 
light of noonday. So exactly it is when the life of friends 
whose presence had blessed and cheered us is seen in its sun- 
set glory. In their personal presence we are not conscious of 
all that they are and all that they have been to us. But 
death transfigures the whole life and unlocks all the wards of 
memory and all the treasures of love, — the lessons which 
were forgotten burn out anew; the counsels unheeded take 
on a tone more searching and tender ; pleadings to virtue and 
persuasives to duty, which may have become blurred by time 
or may have been passed unheeded by, start up along all the 
past like angel voices, and come down along all its avenues 
like the echoes of a spirit-world. 

The example of a friend does not shine upon us in its com- 
pleteness until death gives the summing up of its graces and 
virtues, and it hangs there in the halls of memory as a light 
over all our future way. “Except a grain of wheat fall into 
the ground and die it bringeth not forth fruit, but if it die it 
bears fruit a hundred-fold.” So it is that the death of friends 
glorifies the friendship, lifts it away from all selfish twinings 
if we will allow it, and its lessons are gathered up and fall 
upon our hearts, made more tender and receptive under them 
than ever before. 

Christian friends! as a church, as a Sunday school, as a 
religious society, we are all bereaved. Three have gone from 
us since the year came in who were at the heart of all our 
Christian enterprises and breathed their life into them. Two 
of them resided with us, and there was another who seemed 
one of us because she cherished our interests with an enthu- 
siasm that burned with a heavenly brightness, It is hard 
to lose such helpers as these, though they come again 
in the memory of their works and graces. Our sister 
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who has just left us put soul and inspiration into every good 
thing which we tried to do. It would not be right to let her 
go from us without gathering up and taking home to us some 
of the lessons of her pure and devoted life. There can be no 
impropriety in this, for as a Christian society we are only a 
somewhat larger Christian family, and she had done much to 
make our relations to each other like those of a Christian 
household. 

How admirably do her life and character illustrate the 
meaning which there is in suffering and teach the moral 
uses of pain! Ten years of her childhood and youth were 
years of bodily anguish; it was carried forward into her 
whole life, mingled with anguish of mind and heart too deep 
to be told aloud. And it was from all this that the Christian 
graces and the cheerful faith emerged with so much moral 
and spiritual beanty, and the sympathies broad and tender 
were set free, which helped so many to bear their burdens 
and smoothed down the difficulties in their way. 

There were two salient points of character which show her 
nature enriched and ennobled to a remarkable degree. These 
were her largeness and quickness of appreciation; a mind 
and heart hospitable towards all that is good, whether in 
nature, or character, or literature, and the freedom with which 
she lavished her treasures when acquired. Whether it were 
a good book or a splendid poem or a golden sunset or a noble 
life, she drank in the beauty thereof as a perpetual joy; but 
she never rested till she had made others partakers of it and 
cheered them with it and shared their joy in it. Her breadth 
and quickness of moral sympathy often found good in others 
which had been passed by, and she would bring it out and 
cherish it and rejoice in it as a treasure found. Her ac- 
quisition of religious truth was remarkable, both for its variety 
and range. But it was acquired mainly through these moral 
sympathies, whose insight was unerring and sure. Both the 
Divine and the human side of the character and life of Jesus 
she not only saw, but placed herself in correspondence there- 
with and made it the inspiration of her choicest hours. She 
read Beecher’s Life of Christ with delighted appreciation ; 
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she read Furness with the same enthusiam ; passing over the 
metaphysics, but missing none of the shades either of natural, 
spiritual, or Divine loveliness which made her Saviour the 
central light and life of her whole being. 

But while she gave the wealth of her heart and mind so 
largely to others, she claimed large returns for it, for she 
knew she deserved them. She lived continually in others 
and she claimed their love in return, and how freely and fondly 
it was yielded to her, many of you can tell. You who have 
been her scholars know very well the impress of her mind 
and life upon yours; you can tell of the good thoughts 
“which where her footsteps pressed like fairy blossoms grew,” 
to be remembered and carried with you as a perpetual 
fragrance through all your coming years. Her love of the 
Sunday school and of the church and society where she wor- 
shipped was a constant enthusiasm ; she made their interests 
her own ; gave herself to them as the work of her life, and 
had resolved and planned for their prosperity, when the call 
came suddenly to her —alas ! too suddenly for us —to go up 
higher. The call came through the same hard, stern messen- 
ger who appeared to her in childhood and always followed her 
till his features had grown familiar — the messenger of suff- 
ering. But hers, not his, was the victory again — for through 
all the suffering beamed forth more sweetly the resignation, 
the abounding love and the peace in believing that hallowed 
the closing hours and made the chamber of death a privileged 
place to be in —“ quite in the verge of heaven.” Some one 
has sung, — 

“ The solemn murmurs of the soul 
Tell of a world to be, 


As travelers hear the billows roll 
Before they reach the sea.” 


She had intimations which seemed at times like gleams from 
the other side and ripples on the nearing shore of immortal- 
ity ; and she prayed that she might be permitted to go over 
there on Sabbath morning, remembering those mornings in 
which she had met us here and breathed her joyous spirit 
through our worship ; and so on Sabbath morning she went 
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away ; and while our bells here were ringing us to church, 
she was hearing the bells of heaven calling her to worship 
with those who sing the new song with palms of victory in 
their hands. And seldom it is that the Lord takes a more 
faithful and lovely spirit to himself. 

But as I said, it is not consolation that we are seeking now 
as the memory of those lives which have been lived among 
us, —in whole or in part,—and which have been glorified 
by death, comes freshly to us to-day. They show to us how 
much we can do for each other and for the society where we 
belong by largeness of heart and strength and singleness of 
purpose. “I have tried to help others; oh, that we could 
help each other more!” said our sister as her voice was being 
hushed in death. If it is a privilege to have such spirits 
among us, it is also a privilege to have them go up from us; 
for I do not know of any argument more practical and ur- 
gent for these religious institutions in which they were 
schooled and nurtured, where they found the Christ and won 
souls to him, and where they put on the white robes which 
they are wearing now. Will you not resolve to fill the places 
which they make vacant? Will you not see from the lesson 
of their lives how much you can do by giving yourselves out 
freely to others ; how, if you will, you can make your churcha 
communion with the largest and warmest sympathies throb- 
bing through it; your Sunday school a place where the 
Saviour’s “come unto me,” shall be all-attractive ; your social 
life one where opportunities are ever sought and found to 
smooth down the hills of difficulty in each other’s way, to 
seek ever for what is good in others, and bring it forth as a 
treasure found. Such lessons come from lives like these, and 
they urge home the exhortation, “Behold, I come quickly, 
and my reward is with me to give to every man according as 
his work shall be.” And this is the reward: the rich satis- 
factions which come from helping others, from giving out 
your love freely and finding it returning to you again, and 
when you approach the shores of immortality to hear the bells 
of heaven from over the sea. 
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TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Pror. C, C, EvERETT’s sermon, at the opening of the 
National Conference, was a fitting introduction to the various 
exercises of the week. It is published entire in “ The Chris- 
tian Register” and “Liberal Christian,’— both of which 
papers contain very full reports of what was said and done at 
the different meetings of the Conference. Though many of 
our readers may find it elsewhere, we cannot forbear making 
large extracts from Dr. Everett’s sermon. After speaking of 
the vain attempt by creeds, &c., to establish an enduring 
foundation of religious faith, the preacher says, — 


“ But this attempt does not represent the real longing, the real 
struggle, which marks the deepest life of the church to-day. Men 
are giving up the attempt to build a church. They have learned 
that religion is not a matter to be walled in by any creed, to be 
based upon any ordinance. They are seeking rather for that city 
whose builder and maker is God. They are seeking for some eter- 
nal foundation on which the faith of the soul may rest. Never were 
the plummets dropped into the infinite depths with such infinite 
longings as to-day. Never did men seek for something solid, some- 
thing real, with such sad earnestness. By the side of the church 
the Christian sees the walls of science rising with cheerful and 
confident labor, stone by stone. He hears the boastful cry that its 
foundations are laid upon the everlasting rocks. He hears the 
taunt, open or concealed, that his faith is built on nothing more 
substantial than the clouds. He trusts to his faith, but longs to 
prove it true. He believes, but longs to know. His cry is a cry of 
faith, but the form it often takes is this: Lord, I believe, help thou 
mine unbelief.” 


A few decisive paragraphs in regard to the proper proofs of 
religion and the conflicting views on this matter follow 
when we come to the following passages : — 


“The next thought suggested by the relation we have considered 
is, that the results which these reasoners attained did not depend 
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merely upon the arguments which they used. They pressed on 
their lines of reasoning, they plied their arguments, they reached 
their end ; but there was another force working with and behind 
their arguments to bear them on. This force, by which the faith of 
man presses on in advance of the arguments upon which it fancies 
it relies, is only another form of a principle which we find every- 
where at work in nature and history. Everywhere the end sur- 
passes the means. The scientific theories of the present day give us 
the elements that have been at work in creation. We have all the 
physical forces, we have the principle of natural selection ; but 
these without the infinite impulse behind them, or, at least, the 
tendency implanted in them, would be as powerless to create the 
world of life and beauty as the unquarried rock and the unsmelted 
iron, though shaken together by an earthquake, would be powerless 
to create a cathedral. We see another example in the faith of 
science itself. Will science prove to us the existence of the world? 
Will science prove to us by any formal arguments its right to leap 
from its observations of a few scattered facts to the absolute laws 
which take in all worlds through all time? These mighty general- 
izations of science are immeasurably in advance of its observations. 
So, when the spirit in its religious faith presses on faster and farther 
than the outward conditions from which this faith springs, and on 
which it seems to depend, it simply yields to the impulse which 
thrills through all life and all thought. 

“We have been seeking for the foundation of religion. We find 
that in the last and closest analysis it is self-poised. It is sustained 
by the might of its own attraction towards that to which it presses. 
This is no strange result, for this is the kind of foundation that God 
everywhere lays. Men, as we saw at at first, are always seeking for 
foundations. There are no foundations anywhere. The world it- 
self has none. The heavens have none. The great world of scien- 
tific thought, in spite of its proud boasts, has none, save the mighty 
faith out from from which it rounds itself. Religion is, in this, like 
all things else. It stands forth in the simple majesty of all God’s 
handiwork. Its only foundation is the onward-pressing and upward- 
pressing life of the spirit ; shall we not say the onward and upward 
pressing life of God which is the inspiration of the spirit? 

“Man, then, we may say, has in him the instinct of religion. 
This is one of the fundamental principles of his nature. The re- 
ligious instinct has been one of the great guiding forces of the 

12 
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world’s history, and to-day, as at all time, it furnishes one of the 
chief elements in the classification of nations and civilization. 

“ And the soul itself, longing for the perfect love of God, feeling 
that it is the life of all love, that it is one all including joy and 
glory of the universe, need not drop its plummets into the depths 
to find a resting-place. It may trust itself to this very longing that 
lifts it up, as it trusts itself, in all other things, to the truthfulness 
and the stability of nature. So, also, outward revelation has its 
place. In all matters of feeling or of action, the soul loves to lean 
upon some spirit stronger and wiser than itself. Then, too, the in- 
stincts often slumber till some external power summons them into 
life. It is natural for the bird to sing ; yet we are told that a bird 
that has never heard the voice of song will be songless. A young 
bird, brought up in the nest of a bird of a different species, will tend 
to give the song of its foster parents. Even the chirping house-spar- 
row, it is said, when brought up by the linnet or the goldfinch, has 
been known to catch their song. So, though a man is a religious 
being, as the bird is, by nature, a singer, yet the form of his religion, 
or even the manifestation of it, may depend upon his surroundings. 
Thus we can understand something of the nature of the work of 
him who uttered for the world the truth which was implied in its re- 
ligious longing and striving. Men learned from him what their own 
hearts had been prompting them to say. It is natural to the spirit 
to raise the song of love and trust and praise. In some the im- 
pulse is so strong that they pour forth their sweet and lofty strains 
heedless of the silence or the dissonance around them; but most 
sing simply as they hear ; or else are silent, because they have not 
heard the song that should stir their inner depths to music ; or be- 
cause they have not listened to it as they should. 

“Tf there are in the human soul, among its deepest and most 
enduring instincts, an infinite faith and hope which form the chief 
elements in its religious life, then the church which best represents 
and most perfectly embodies this faith and this hope will have the 
firmest foundations. So far as it represents and embodies these 
will it be the strong and enduring church of humanity. We be- 
lieve that Jesus first fully uttered this faith and hope, and emboeied 
the spirit of them in his life. We believe that thus the religion of 
Jesus represents in its purest form the natural religion of man, 
and that thus this religion will always meet the deepest needs of 
men. If what we call, for distinctness Liberal Christianity be the 
true Christianity, or, better still, if it represents truly the religious 
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nature of man, then it stands upon a foundation that cannot be 
moved. It is because we believe that this is so, or at least that 
this more nearly than any other church does represent this position, 
that we are gathered here to-day in its name and in its behalf. 
“While the church that shall have enduring strength must repre- 
sent the purely religious nature of man, it is also essential that its 
religious teachings be free from any hard, unyielding, intellectual 
statements, While it holds fast to its own central truth, the intel- 
lectual forms in which it expresses this must be free to expand with 
the expanding thought of man. Thought is a living thing, or, 
rather, it is life itself. Its very being depends on growth and prog- 
ress. It has before it the infinite universe of realities, and its des- 
tiny is to press on with unresting step toward the complete mastery 
of this. The mistake that religion is always making is that of 
identifying itself with some one intellectual statement, as if that 
were final. It can adapt it to its use, and so it fancies that it de- 
pends wholly upon it. It is like a vine that should mistake the 
stick or stone about which its tendrils chance to twine for the real 
centre of its life. Hence comes the tragic element in the history 
of religion. On the one side we have thought ever changing, and 
on the other religion clinging to each form of thought in turn, as if 
it were its final resting-place. The result when this support is 
taken from it is, first, laceration of the tender life of religion, a 
temporary prostration, then an eager climbing again up some new 
form of thought, as if its final support were reached at last. It is 
obvious, then, that if the life of a church is to be continuous, if it 
is to be a regular, healthy, and natural development, it must see in 
thought what it really is. It must see in the changing forms of 
thought its helpers, while suffering itself to be inextricably bound to 
none. By permitting its own intellectual life to expand freely with 
« the expanding intellectual life of the world, not only will it escape 
the tragic conflict of which I spoke, but its life will be one glad 
advance. It will rejoice to find itself growing large and strong and 
free. Not only will it acquiesce in the advance of thought: it will 
find in this advance its best ally. Not merely in the higher regions 
of thought is ‘the cause of reason the cause of faith.’ Even in 
the realm of physical discovery the free advance of knowledge and 
thought brings ever fresh contributions to religion. We need not 
go back to the time when the belief that the earth moves about the 
sun was considered heretical, and ask how our faith would shrink if 
the universe should again dwindle in our thought to a point like that 
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which it was then believed to occupy. Fresher to our own expe- 
rience is the feeling that a belief that other worlds are inhabited, or 
the belief in the early population of our own earth, tends to irreli- 
gion ; or that the discovery of lofty utterances of religious truth be- 
fore Christianity, or outside of it, tends to undermine our belief. 
Now from all the advances that the world has made in knowledge, 
our faith has learned to demand breadth. It glories everywhere in 
the free space which opens before it. It has learned to shrink from 
all limitations, to seek the presence of God’s free spirit everywhere. 
And we may believe that as science still opens the universe to man, 
as it reveals reaches of law almost limitless, faith will still glory in 
its newly-found possessions. Even in the world of purely religious 
thought, there is a like advance, conditioned by the progress of 
thought in other realms. We see the traces of this movement in 
the theories that are held in regard to prayer, in regard to provi- 
dence and revelation. Thus not only does the church that accepts 
this movement, and is willing to adapt itself to it, secure for itself 
a firm foundation: it also opens itself to the largest and fullest life. 
“We have seen that the church which would be living and endur- 
ing must represent in its teaching the purely religious life of the 
soul, and that it must do this unimpeded by any narrowness of 
theory which shall oppose itself to the intellectual movement of the 
world. This purity and this freedom of teaching are of great mo- 
ment, but there is one condition that is more fundamental yet. This 
is that the church shall really manifest this spirit, and thus that it 
shall embody it in its life. A church takes hold of the hearts of 
men more by what it is than by what it teaches. A church that is 
full of faith and love and self-sacrifice, in spite of error of belief 
and narrowness of thought, may not be the church of the future, 
but it will assuredly be the church of the present, while one that 
talks of God as an angel might, but which is cold and indifferent , 
and selfish toward man, has sinned against the spirit of God, has 
no place in the present or in any coming time. As men looked at 
the tender face of the Jesus of the medieval church, and forgot 
the dark dogmas from the midst of which his beauty shone, so the 
church that carries a like spirit in its heart will still win power over 
men. If the divine love is incarnate upon the earth, men recog- 
nize its presence. They feel that there is a religion worthy of the 
name. But let a church pride itself upon its elegant architecture, 
its eloquent preaching, its magnificent singing, while it remains 
indifferent to the needs of men; let it pride itself upon the purity 
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of its doctrine, but think that its cast-off creedg will do for the 
spirits, as cast-off garments do for the bodies of those who cannot 
afford more luxurious apparel ; let it hold back from the Christian 
work in which it should be the leader,—and you have there a 
church that is unworthy of the name. It is a centre of death 
rather than of life. One could even divine its presence as the 
sailor divines the presence of an unseen iceberg, — by its chill. A 
minister may preach the truth of God with eloquent lips, but if he 
chooses the field where he can gain the most rather than that in 
which he can do the most, he may teach his people many things, 
but he can hardly teach them that self-sacrifice which lies at the 
foundation of the religious life. I believe in the power of truth. 
I believe in the inestimable importance of a true theology. When 
I say that a true life is of far greater moment, I simply echo the 
thought of Paul, when, reckoning up the eternal foundations, the 
things that shall endure, he cried, ‘ Now abideth faith, hope, and 
charity ; but the greatest of these is charity.’ 

“If we have to choose between the two, we should then take life 
rather than thought ; but blessed will be that church that accepts 
them both. If a church suffers its thought to expand with the 
expanding thought of the world, and is at the same time filled with 
the presence and power of this life, if it have the love of God in 
its heart as well as in its head, in its hand as well as on its lips, 
then the present and the future belong to it alike. At last we 
have found the city that hath foundations which God himself has 
laid. 

“This represents the destiny to which our church is summoned. 
This at least is the pattern showed us in the Mount, the idea after 
which we strive. This Conference is gathered that it may stimu- 
late this life in our churches. Its object is not to lay external 
foundations of dogma, or to build walls about the church. That 
experiment has been tried over and over again, and we have no 
wish to repeat the trial. This Conference has, and claims to have, 
no authority over the bodies or the minds of men. Its only power 
is that of inspiration. If it has not this power of inspiration, it is 
nothing. The world is full of needs. The fundamental problems 
of society are pressing as they never pressed before. We are 
reaching through the drift and debris to the solid rock whereon 
faith and philanthropy may build. The church has an opportunity 
such as it never had before, and the church which meets this oppor- 
tunity most wisely and most earnestly is the truest church. It is 
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this feeling, andgthe wish to promote this end, that is the centre of 
this gathering. 

“'The form of inspiration which this Conference can best exert 
must be accomplished by showing that necessities exist, and point- 
ing out means for their relief, and itself taking the first steps for 
its accomplishment. I think that to-day mere exhortations to be 
good are of little weight. There are few to-day, for instance, who 
will give money as a sort of moral gymnastics. But when a city is 
in ashes, money flows like water. If we can make men feel that a 
need exists, a need which can be met, we have already inspired 
them to give. 

“It is so in other matters. I think we cannot fill our pulpits by 
talking about the ease and the pleasantness of the work of the 
ministry. Easy it is not. Unspeakably pleasant it is, but only to 
those who love it. It is with this as with our military drill. Our 
young men were unwilling to play at being soldiers. But when the 
country was in peril the roads were thronged with those who sought 
the hardships of the camp and the dangers of the battle. If we 
could make our young men feel the truth that a greater need is 
pressing even than that which then summoned our youth to arms, I 
think that the response to the appeal would be the same. 

“ And is not the need greater? The peril to the nation of which 
I spoke sprang from the fact that men failed to see the true nobility 
of man. Moral and spiritual ends were lost sight of in selfish and 
material ends. The same cause will always produce similar results. 
Their accomplishment may be less dramatic in its form, but it will 
be no less tragic in its nature. It may not come in the glare and 
terror of the battle, but it will come in the corruption and decay of 
peace, unmarked, but therefore the more perilous. The only basis 
and inspiration of the true life in the nation, or in the individual, is 
faith, — faith, not in the out-worn creed of men, not in ecclesiasti- 
cism and formalism, but in the simple spiritual verities which we 
claim to represent. Thus whoever can in any way quicken this 
faith in the hearts of men does for his nation what neither fleets 
nor armies could accomplish. 

“If ye have faith as a grain of mustard-seed, said the Master. 
Have we not all as much faith as this? Why, then, does not the 
mountain move? Where is the great tree in the shadow of whose 
branches the birds should build their nests? But even the seed, if 
it be shut out from earth, and air, and sunshine, will never germi- 
nate. It might as well be a pebble as a seed. Our churches are 
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too often granaries where the good seed is stored ; where it is not 
kept for feeding and for planting, but for hoarding only. Or, rather, 
a selfish church is itself a seed out from which the germinant prin- 
ciple has died. Every church should look upon itself as, in one of 
two senses, a missionary church. Either it is helped, or it isa 
helper. If it is helped it is that it may be a helper. Its only being 
is in its life.” 
THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 

TuE National Conference of Unitarian and other Christian 
Churches began its sessions in Boston, Tuesday evening, 
Oct. 22, and continued them morning, afternoon, and even- 
ing, till half-past four o’clock on Friday afternoon. The 
meetings, we suppose, were the most interesting, the most 
successful and the most satisfactory that the Conference has 
ever held. The attendance was very large, and continued 
with interest and numbers unabated to the end. Much of 
the success of the occasion was undoubtedly due to the 
ability, tact, and perfect good humor of Hon. E. R. Hoar, the 
presiding officer, who succeeded in enforcing the rules which 
should govern all deliberative assemblies in such manner as 
to keep the audience in the best possible temper and spirits. 
Many able papers were read. Many important subjects and 
measures were discussed. Without attempting to dictate 
anything with authority to anybody, many valuable sugges- 
tions and recommendations were made. We cannot enter 
into details. They may be found in our religious papers, 
“The Christian Register” and “Liberal Christian,” and will 
well repay a careful perusal. 

On most topics we found ourselves in sympathy with the 
evident feeling and sentiment of the Conference. With the 
slightest possible ecclesiastical and theologica! bond of union, 
we are, nevertheless, a united and efficient body of Christian 
believers. Once the old question of the leadership of Christ 
was brought forward in the most admirable temper and spirit. 
But no action was taken upon it, except to enter upon the 
records of the Conference the protest of the Essex County 
Conference against the ninth article of the Constitution 
of the National Conference. 
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We are not sorry that the subject was brought up ; for it is 
important that the members of the Conference should under- 
stand distinctly what the ninth article of their Constitution 
means. It means precisely what the name of “ The National 
Conference of Unitarian and other Christian Churches” 
means, viz., that it is a Christian organization. Personally we 
may regret very much, as we certainly do, that some excel- 
lent men whom we know and and love cannot belong to it. 
But the very purpose of its being is Christian, Still it is 
said that these conditions exclude from the Conference men 
who, in life and spirit, really ought to be united with those 
.who are in it, and on this account some of our best men felt 
aggrieved. Rev. Mr. Willson, of Salem, in the mildest, ten- 
derest, and most Christian terms, expressed his feelings in re- 
gard to this exclusion of good men. 

“Believing,” he said, “that things are never settled until 
they are settled right,— believing that they were settled 
wrong, I was prepared to let this matter pass by with a placid 
temper. I have no desire to take the attitude of an agitator, 
having the conviction that upon final, repeated, deliberative 
reflection the Conference will see it. I don’t know whether 
at its next meeting or at its tenth meeting, or at what time in 
the future, — and so clear are my convictions that it cannot 
afford (that is the question ; it is from the side of this Con- 
ference I look at it) to part company with men of earnest 
spirit, who, whatever difficulties they may have with the 
terms of your Preamble or the letter of your Constitution, are 
in hearty sympathy and co-operation with all Christian work- 
ers. I say so clear and sure was my sense of the truth that 
this Conference could not and would not finally part company 
with such men, that I expect and I serenely wait now for that 
action which I just as confidently anticipate, as I believe it to 
be the only sound and just position for the Conference to 
hold.” 

We cannot but sympathize with Mr. Willson in his per- 
sonal feelings, and love and honor him for them all the more. 
But how does the matter really stand? An association of 
Unitarian and other Christian churches is formed, and agree 
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to hold a meeting once in two years to consider such subjects 
as may help to enlighten, encourage, and stimulate them in 
their various Christian and philanthropical labors. Recog- 
nizing their allegiance to Christ, they invite to their councils 
and fellowship all who desire to be his followers. But why 
limit it to them? Simply because it is a Christian organiza- 
tion. It is composed of men who believe that in the name 
and religion of Jesus they can best labor for the overthrow of 
evil and the advancement of God’s kingdom. In ignoring 
Christ and his religion, or consigning them to a subordinate 
place, they would be unfaithful to the deepest and highest 
convictions of their hearts, and to some of the mightiest 
agencies for good that have ever been placed in the hands of 
men. Believing this, have they not a perfect right to unite 
together on these grounds? Are they wronging any man by 
so doing? A homceopathic association is formed. “I should 
be glad to join you,” says a man whose social feelings draw 
him towards them, “ but I don’t believe in your homeopathic 
doctrines. Take them away and I will join you.” “Yes,” 
cries a member of the association, “take away these doc- 
trines so that everybody may come in. It is wrong to ex- 
clude such good and sensible men, merely on account of your 
doctrines.” But these doctrines and the works to which they 
lead are the very purpose for which the association has been 
formed. Take them away, and instead of every body coming 
in nobody will care to come, since there is nothing for them 
to come to. 

Here is an association of churches that believe in Christ. 
They do not undertake to limit or define their belief. They 
leave that entirely to each individual mind. They meet on 
this large and common ground to consult together in regard 
to the best methods of doing good. But why meet on Chris- 
tian ground at all? Because they are Christian, — Christian 
churches, Christian men and women who believe in Christian 
doctrines, Christian methods, the Christian name and spirit, 
as true, and as the most effectual means of regenerating, re- 
forming, and improving the condition of man and society. 
Their beliefs here are convictions too solemn to be trifled 

13 
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with, and too sacred to be ignored or set aside on account of 
any personal feelings. Put them aside as untrue, or of sec- 
ondary importance, and the whole reason and purpose of the 
association disappear. The Free Religious Association, if 
we understand it, occupies precisely the ground that our 
friends would have the National Conference occupy. In- 
stead of being a Conference of Unitarian and other Christian 
churches, they would have it give up its distinctively Chris- 
tian features, and be a free religious or philanthropical asso- 
ciation. But that would be to change the whole thing — to 
destroy entirely its character, its purpose, and its very being. 
In that case, it would also be entirely superfluous, since it 
would only be the Free Religions Association over again! 
Such an Association as that has its place. We have re- 
joiced in its organization, and have seen its salutary influ- 
encés, especially on our own body. We are glad that there 
should be an organization where those who do not believe in 
Christ may be free to propound and discuss their views and 
carry them out to their legitimate results. It is well that 
their experiments should have a fair trial. It is well that 
men who have no faith in Christian doctrines, and who feel 
ill at ease in any Christian organization, should have an asso- 
ciation in which they may find themselves at home. But it 
is not well for any branch of the Christian body to ignore its 
Christian ideas, give up the name of Christ as an offense 
and a stumbling-block, turn its churches with their gracious 
associations into lecture rooms, and substitute the specula- 
tions of the hour for the eternal truths, promises, and hopes 
of the Gospel. While we are glad that those who have noth- 
ing better to believe in should try their experiments in that 
direction, we do not see how these who believe that they 
have been shown a more excellent way can consent to give 
up that more excellent way from any feelings of personal 
kindness. Let those who believe in free religion, or in no 
religion, try the experiment for themselves in their own way. 
But we, who believe in Christianity as the great instrument 
in the salvation and improvement of the world, cannot from 
any desire of fellowship with them put aside our most pre- 
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cious faith, and descending to their platform join with them 
in carrying out views and experiments for which we have 
no sympathy and which we do not believe. 

There were other topics suggested by the Conference which 
we should like to discuss. We have never seen a represen- 
tative body of six or seven hundred men and women who 
more entirely commanded our respect. The persons who 
made themselves most prominent were not always those 
whom we were most happy to accept as teachers and guides. 
But the patience of the audience under such inflictions was 
altogether praiseworthy. The action of the Conference on 
most subjects seemed to us wise and temperate. The diffi- 
cult matter of the use of the Bible in our public schools was 
admirably treated. In our battle for unsectarian schools we 
must be sure that we stand on unsectarian ground. The 
only question on which the action of the Conference seemed 
to us not quite worthy of itself was the temperance question. 
An earnest, honest essay, not altogether unexceptionable in 
its rhetoric, and perhaps incorrect in one or two of its state- 
ments, was read, and followed by two well-considered, ear- 
nest appeals for help in resisting the progress of the terrible 
evil of intemperance. Here, for the only time so far as we saw 
during all the sessions, there were symptomseof impatience 
and irritablity. There was a pressure on account of want of 
time, and the action of the body had to be of a somewhat 
summary character. But it ought to have taken strong ground 
in favor of temperance, and against the fearful evils which 
come from the use of intoxicating drinks. The delegates 
could not unite in favor of the prohibitory laws or the 
pledge of total abstinence. There was a division of opinion in 
regard to them. But some very strong expression of pro- 
found interest in the subject, commending it to the thought- 
ful and conscientious consideration of all Christian men, as 
connected with their most solemn obligations of Christian 
duty, ought to have been given, instead of the half petulant 
way in which it was thrust aside or hurried through. 
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BY E. H. SEARS. 
THE CRITICISM ON “THE HEART OF CHRIST.” 


WE have read the criticism in the proof sheets, which the editor 
of the Magazine had the kindness to send us. With many thanks 
to the critic for his generous appreciation of portions of the book, 
_ and his well-meant effort to set us right in others, we sit down to 
say a few words in reply. We divide his article into two parts: 
that part which we understand, and the part which we do not. That 
which we do not understand, we pass over ; as to the other portion, 
we see little else to do than correct the misapprehensions of the 
critic. 

Misapprehension First, The author of “The Heart of Christ” 
“finds in Genesis the correct measure of scientific discovery.” The 
author never referred to Genesis for scientific discovery at all, never 
believing that it was given to teach either geology, or natural his- 
tory, or chronology, but believing with many excellent expositors, 
ancient and modern, that the first chapter of Genesis contains 
groupings of physical facts, as they would appear to the senses, and 
that these are made the basis and embodiment of religious truth. 
All the discoveries of all the Darwins to the end of time would not 
invalidate this view, but confirm it, as showing that it had a value 
above and beyond the mere letter. At the same time, the order of 
succession in the birth of species is wonderfully alike in Genesis and 
in modern, scientific research, as our critic can see by reading 
Guyot and Hugh Miller. 

Misapprehension Second. The author is also taken to task for 
assuming only eight thousand years as the time “during which 
man has probably been an inhabitant of the earth,” the critic im- 
plying that the author had disregarded “the many recent discover- 
ies, which go to prove the great antiquity of the race.” We assure 
the critic that we have read those recent discoveries, with all due 
interest and attention, as they are displayed in Lyell, Biichner, Hux- 
ley, and several others. But the critic should know that their con- 
clusions, drawn from the tertiary and diluvial periods, have been 
ably challenged ; and that the seventy-five thousand years as an in- 
ference from the deposits and remains of the alluvial period are 
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also challenged, and that in this whole region of investigation 
science has yet fixed no certain landmark to date from. Biinsen 
thinks that Egypt, one of the oldest dynasties, was colonized eleven 
thousand years before Christ. But even Baldwin regards this as 
improbable. (See his Prehistoric Nations, p. 305). Why then did 
Mr. Sears decline to assume one of the longer periods as the basis 
of his argument, when, if he could have done so unchallenged, the 
argument would have gained strength by it? Simply because he 
had common sense enough to beg no questions, and to take prem- 
ises which he believed all intelligent readers would allow him, with- 
out stopping to write a chapter on fossil remains. 

Misapprehension Third, Our critic discovers “a singular logical 
inconsistency,” because the author thinks miracles may belong to 
the action of mind upon mind, as well as of mind upon matter. 
The critic should have shown wherein the inconsistency lies, but he 
only puts in his own query: whether the work of the Holy Spirit 
in man may be to him a surprise? Paul, with thousands of others, 
could tell him something on that head. Paul certainly was taken 
by surprise on his way to Damascus. Multitudes were surprised 
on the day of Penticost ; multitudes more during the following two 
centuries ; multitudes more during the Wesleyan revivals in Eng- 
land. Read Stevens’ History of Methodism. Through the action 
of mind upon mind, insensate men became suddenly tender and 
spiritually minded, and found a new creation wrought within whose 
work surprised them and all those about them, and the miracle has 
been repeated again and again. 

Misapprehension Fourth. “Dr. Sears apparently maintains not 
only the co-existence of two minds in the person of Christ, but also 
their union, thereby confounding the laws of mind with those of 
other entities.” The critic means that we hold that the two minds 
could merge so as to make only one entity. We neither hold nor 
imply anything of the sort, but we wrote a good part of one chapter 
to show that our whole human nature is found in Jesus, and we 
wrote another chapter to show — or rather to quote Jesus as saying 
himself — that in this nature was the indwelling Father. Pray, how 
could the Father “dwell” in our finite humanity unless there was a 
finite humanity, which was not the Father, to make such indwelling 
possible? How can there be indwelling of one mind in another, 
where there are not two minds? One and one make two. 

Misapprehension Fifth. The critic states our theology thus : “God 
in Christ is the Divine Mind itself dwelling in human form reveal- 
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ing so much of its infinite nature as it saw fit that man should 
know.” But this is monarchianism and patripassianism in their most 
objectionable form, making Christ simply God clothed with a ma- 
terial body. We have put forth no such doctrine. 

Misapprehension Sixth. The critic says the Unitarian recognizes 
one infinite mind, in which no “ distinction” can ever exist. If he 
means by one infinite mind the entire Divine Nature, he is mistaken 
as we have the best reason for knowing. We never met with any 
Unitarian, who was not a Pantheist, who did not recognize distinc- 
tions in the Divine Nature, — namely, distinctions of attributes, an- 
alagous with the distinctions in the nature of man who is created in 
God’s image —the only distinctions recognized by the author of 
“The Heart of Christ.” 

Misapprehension Seventh. The critic says the views of Dr. Sears 
are not Unitarian. He should have said they are not the Unita- 
rianism of the critic. That they are the Unitarianism of Dr. Sears 
we have every reason to believe; in fact, we positively know it. 
That they are substantially the Unitarianism of a good many other 
people, we also have excellent reasons for knowing. That they are 
not Dr. Channings’s Unitarianism as it stood forty-four years ago, 
that is in 1828, the critic tries to prove, though we think it a matter 
of very inferior importance. Some time after, Dr. Channing wrote 
the sermon quoted from, viz., in 1841, he said, in a letter to James 
Martineau, “Old Unitarianism must undergo important modifica- 
tion or developments. This I have felt for years. Though an ad- 
vance on previous systems and bearing some better fruits, it does 
not work deeply; it does not strike living springs in the soul.” 
Whether we should conform to the “old Unitarianism ” of 1828, the 
date of the sermon he quotes from —or Channing’s modified Uni- 
tarianism of 1842, at which time Channing defines his view of 
Christ substantially as we should define our own, the critic does not 
tell us ; but we fancy that Channing, were he alive, would be some- 
what indignant at any attempt to run zs Unitarianism into any 
mould to measure somebody’s else by, and that our critic would 
find a “ yawning chasm” between Channing and himself. Chan- 
ning said, in 1828 and ever after, “Let none listen to me for the 
purpose of learning what others think.” 

Tastes differ as to the titles of books, and especially as to going 
to Rome to find titles for English readers ; but we thank our critic 
for the good things in his article, and for the opportunity he gives 
us for clearing up our own obscurations ; and we doubt not we 
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should thank him for the metaphysical part of the article if we un- 
derstood it. 


NOVEMBER. 
BY W. H. C. HOSMER. 


Hoarse trumpeters are in the sky, 
From which a dripping rain is shed, — 
Onward in wedge-like form they fly 
By leader piloted : 
A flourish of the feathered band 
Announces that they seek a land 
Of sunniness and flowers, — 
Blue waters edged by golden sand, 
Flashing through tropic bowers. 


The forest trees that shook of late 
Their many-tinted flags in air, 
Disrobed, and in a crownless state, 
Distinctive features wear ; 
Like a crazed maiden in her woe, 
Swinging her thin arms to and fro, 
The wind-swept willow mark ! 
While mist creeps o’er the meadows low, 
And clouds above grow dark. 


How pleadingly yon poplar stands, 
Wan trembler in the dismal wood : 


Like some poor wretch with up-flung hands, 
Spurned by oppressor rude ; 

The elm, aside his helmet cast, 

Looks like a warrior quelled at last 
Who courts the deadly stroke — 

Bold wrestler with the surly blast, 
Towers athlete-like the oak. 


November of forbidding mien 
Is busy by the wood and rill, 
Changing to russet, aught of green 
Or bright found lingering still : 
He treads in wrath the forest floor, 
And dead leaves fly his breath before, 
And creaking sounds are heard, 
Mingled with sobbing, and the roar 
Of waves to madness stirred. 
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As if he wished to travel far 
From our cold clime, the King of Day 

Guides southward his beclouded car, 
And welcomes evening gray ; 

Like friends that quit in adverse hour 

The builder of their pomp and power, 
His rose-cheeked clouds are fled ; 

A gloomy troop, with brows that lower, 
Are flocking round instead. 


Strange beauty fell on hill and dale, 
When gentle Indian Summer came, 
Disclosing through a filmy veil, 
A crown of ruddy flame ; 
She reddened with her touch the rill, 
Festooning purple on the hill 
Her magic fingers hung, — 
Through Nature sent a joyous thrill 
And tuned her harp unstrung,. 


Oh, brief and dream-like was her stay ! 

A harsh discordant voice went forth, 
Driving the lovely nymph away, 

From the chill, darkened north ; 
Robbed of its lining, soft and blue, 
The welkin wore a leaden hue, 

The fields a shading brown, — 

Wild bird and bee from sight withdrew, 

And blinding sleet came down. 


A tyrant comes, November drear! 
In twain thy mace of power to rend, 
And on a pale, wind-shaken bier 
Thy frozen form extend ; 
He will insult thy stiff remains 
By loading them with icy chains ; 
Oh spectacle forlorn ! 
Then while the wide old wood complains, 
Sound his dismaying horn ! 





